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subject we are con- 
sidering—the public 
health—is so great, 
it lies so entirely at 
the root of all na- 
tional progress, that 
it is impossible to 
tpeak too strongly 
upon it. At the 
present moment, 
moreover, it is invested with unusually pressing 
interest. After a terrible visitation which has 
desolated homes throughout the country,—a visi- 
tation which, all evidence shows, was the result 
of ignorance, carelessness, and wilfal avoidance 
of a known means of prevention, or, at any rate, 
of amelioration,—we note at no great distance 
from our shores the presence of a much-dreaded 
disease; and I should be neglecting a duty if I 
allowed this opportunity to pass without inviting 
all who have power to aid in making such pre- 
parations as experience shows are calculated, 
under Providence, to mitigate ite severity should 
it reach us, Should we happily escape its visit, 
we shall still derive advantage from the steps 
taken. When there is no immediate prospect of 
danger the cost of precautions is begrudged. A 
large class of persons would sooner run the 
chance of death than incur the certainty of 
having to pay a pound. We are all of us gam- 
blers, more or less, and like to take our chance. 
The most vigorous and intelligent action is 
required on the part of our health authorities, 
and their hands should be strengthened by 
public expressions and outside aid. I am 
anxious not to be thought an alarmist. There 
is no occasion whatever for alarm,—it is, indeed, 
to be strongly deprecated. But it would be 
suicidal to think, ostrich-like, that if we shut 
our eyes no one will see us,—that if we say 
nothing about a possible danger ourselves no- 
thing will be heard of it. The way to defeat it 
is to meet it well prepared. “It is now known” 
(says the Registrar-General, in a recent report),+ 
“that where a place is clean, where the waters 
are pure, where the people are not crowded, 
where good administrative arrangements are 
made for the early treatment of attacks in the 
first atage of diarrhoa, the epidemic is disarmed 
of nearly all its terrors. Bat as English towns 
are still dirty, are dotted over with cesspools or 
fouled by bad drains, and the waters alike of 
wells and of rivers, from which towns draw their 
supplies, are soiled to some extent by sewage, 
we can at present expect no absolute immunity. 
Commissions and committees have left our water 
supply much as it was: the hard waters of the 
rivers are not purified by Clark’s process, nor are 
the pure, unpollated streams brought incontami- 
nate down to the cities in the plains. Still, 
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much may be done, if cholera pursue its cus- 
tomary course, by commencing at once all usefal 
works of purification, so as to mitigate ite viru- 
lence.” And this is what all, in their several 
spheres, should aid in doing. 

The medical officer of the Privy Council, Mr. 
Simon, in his instructions on the subject, 
recently issued, wide attention to which would 
prove of great value, has dwelt so strongly on 
the part played by polluted water in propagating 
the disease as to have led to the expression of 
fear by an esteemed member of the Association, 
that the public may be induced in attending to 
this to neglect other important inquiries. Mr. 
Simon says :— 

“The dangers which have to be guarded 
against as favouring the spread of cholera-con- 
tagium are particularly two. First, and above 
all, there is the danger of water supplies which 
are in any (even the slightest) degree tainted 
by house-refase or other like kinds of filth; as 
where there is outflow, leakage, or filtration, 
from sewers, house-drains, cesspools, foul ditches, 
orthelike, intostreams, springs, wells, or reservoirs 
from which the supply of water is drawn, or into 
the soil in which the wells are situate; a danger 
which may exist on a small scale (but, perhaps, 
often repeated in the same district) at the pump 
or dip-well of a private house, or on a large and 
even vast scale in the source of supply of public 
water-works. And, secondly, there is the danger 
of breathing air which is foul with efflavia from 
the same sorts of impurity.” 

Without here discussing whether the objection 
taken to the medical officer’s expressions be 
sound or not, the evils resulting from the use of 
water containing ordinary foocal impurities are 
well known. Oatbreaks of typhoid fever have 
been traced again and again to this cause. In 
many cottages in low-lying land, by the side of 
streamlets which receive the overflow of house- 
drainage and other refase, it is never absent, 


and cripples the working power of the country | 


to a mach greater extent than might be sup- 
posed. The serious outbreak of typhoid fever 
at Terling, in Essex, where, between December 


4th, 1867, and January 13th, 1868, 208 persons, | 


out of a population of 900, were attacked, was 
shown to be connected with the pollution, by 
sewage, of wells from which the drinking-water 
was obtained; * and many other similar cases 
might be adduced, some of which were made 
public by myself at a time when the evil was 
scarcely recognised. A Norwich rector has 
quite recently shown how within eight days, 
last August, the father of a family, a labouring 
man, and four of his children, died and were 
buried, the cause being, as the writer believes, 
“filth percolating into the well-water.” The 
rector adds :—‘I can point to four parsonage- 
houses around me here where deaths have 
occurred entirely from this same cause.” I have 
no hesitation in saying with him that the same 
evil existe in thousands of houses where nothing 
of the kind is suspected until some severe illness 
breaks out and carries off its victims,—some- 
times not even then. The medical officer of 
health for Islington, in his last report, gives the 
particulars of a local outbreak of fever, which 
serve to show how small a quantity of water so 
pollated will do mischief. He traced the cause 
of the outbreak, with much care, to sewage 
which leaked into an underground tank, whence 
milk from a dairy was adulterated with water, 
The dairymaster aided the officer of health by 
giving him a list of his customers, and it was 
found not only that the fever was restricted to 
houses supplied by this dairy, but to individuals 
in these houses who nsed that milk, while others 
who used a richer milk from the same dairy, not 
diluted with water from the tank in question, 
were not attacked by the typhoid fever. 

London must not comfort itself with the 
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notion founded on the amount of the recent 
expenditure on the main drainage, that all ite 
cesspools have vanished, and that its sewers are 
now good and in a proper state. Many of them 
are in a dreadful condition, and thousands of 
old cesspools yet remain. As a rule, wells sunk 
into town subsoils furnish contaminated water, 
and should be avoided. 

The fine town in which the Association is now 
assembled suffers greatly from the existence of 
middens and other dangerous accumulators of 
refuse. I have on more occasions than one 
examined Leeds, and have noted these with 
sorrow in scores of cases. The condition of the 
river Aire is very unsatisfactory, nor is this to 
be wondered at by those who know the amount 
of filth daily thrown into it. Its foul condition 
is a heavy tax on the cloth-makers, dyers, and 
other manufacturers of the town. What is the 
amount of the tax it lays on the health and 
strength, perhaps life, of the place, I will not 
here inquire. It is understood that the question 
how best to utilise the sewage of Leeds has long 
been under discussion by the Corporation. Let 
me express an earnest hope that a wise deter- 
mination will soon be arrived at and acted on, 
and that the abolition of deadly cesspools and 
middens will be effected. 

A lesser evil here, but one that nevertheless 
touches the health and pocket, is very distress- 
ingly observable to strangers. I mean the 
enormous amount of unconsumed smoke allowed 
to escape into the air, and disfigure and damage 
the town. The appearance of many of the fine 
buildings, which would otherwise adorn the 
streets, is miserably changed by it, and the 
effect produced by the general gloom upon 
the spirits, and consequently the health of 
the inhabitants, must be considerable. It is a 
misfortune, I am satisfied, and not an advantage, 
that the recent Local Act for the borough con- 
tains an exemption as to the consumption of 
smoke in favour of certain trades carried on 
here. The Royal Sanitary Commission, in their 
Second Report, when deprecating this exemp- 














tion, speak of the manifest injastice thus done 
to similar works in the adjoining districts, com- 
peting in the same market as Leeds, under the 
more rigorous enactments of the public general 
statutes. The evil wrought by it in the town 
will be a stronger argument here, and ought to 


| ensure its early abrogation. 


Very large sums have been spent in Leeds on 
sanitary works, to the great credit of the town; 
but so much yet remains to be done that the 
death-rate is painfully high. The use of cellar- 
dwellings, of back-to-back houses, the middens, 
and the incompleteness of the sewerage already 
alluded to, are amongst the most prominent evils 
calling for remedy. 

The death-rate in the Midsummer quarter this 
year was 23:2 in the 1,000,—very much higher 
than it should have been,—and yet we are forced 
to recollect that in parts of the town the rate 
was probably double that amount, which means 
that thousands of persons died simply because 
they were placed under more disorderly circum- 
stances than their neighbours ; and this destruo- 
tion goes on year after year, surely a frightfal 
reflection. It is well to remember that lessening 
the death-rate in Leeds, say only 2 per 1,000, 
means saving 520 lives annually. 

Disappointment is sometimes felt that after 
considerable expenditure in a district the death 
rate is not reduced to the extent expected 
Carefal inquiry would generally serve to show 
that the improvement made has been caly 
partial. If the water supply has been attended 
to the drainage has been neglected, or if 
deficiencies in this respect have been remedied, 
the sewers are unventilated, or overcrowding, a 
deadly evil, has been permitted to an extent that 
counterbalances the good effects otherwise pro- 
duced. We may rest assured, however, that 
every improvement of this kind made does 
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affect health, morality, happiness, and life, and 
so be encouraged to fight vigorously in aid of 
them. The story from Calcutta that, in conse- 
quence of the effect produced upon the health of 
the town by receat improvements in drainage 
and water supply, the undertakers were apply- 
ing for compensation for loss of business, if not 
true, serves to show, what, in public opinion, the 
result of the works bas been. 

Many of the subjects relating to public health 
and social still offer problems for 
solution of extreme difficulty, and much good 
remains undone for want of its being known 
how best to doit. In confirmation of this, and 
for other reasons, I am tempted to mention that 
I bave for some time been authorised by an 
inhabitant of London to state, that he is willing 
and ready to appropriate to the improvement of 
the health and condition of the classes 
of the metropolis a sum equal to that given by 
the late George Peabody for a similar purpose— 
or gay half a miilion of money, when he can see 
a mode of satisfactorily effecting this without 
the fear of pauperising the classes he seeks to 
benefit. Means were taken to make this offer 
known to a limited extent, and a large number 
of suggestions have been sent to the proposer, 
but he is not yet satisfied as to the course 
can wisely be taken. We must congratulate the 
individual on holding in his hand the power to 
achieve a glorious end, and I would add a hope 
that he may speedily come to a wise determina- 
tion. A noble example of what may be done by 
an employer to improve the condition of those 
engaged for him, is to be found in this district 
—I mean, of course, Saltaire, where intelligence 
and far-sighted benevolence have provided 
healthful homes, education for the children, 
innocent enjoyments, and means of culture. 
The time is coming when the history of the re- 
sulte of that establishment, in a sanitary and 
social point of view, should be written with a 
view to the guidance of others. 

We lose, on moderate computation, a hundred 
thousand lives annually by preventible diseases, 
and millions of money in consequence of these 
deaths, and of prematare disability in cases 
where death does not ensue. A million paupers 
receive relief weekly in England and Wales. 
With complete stady of the laws of health, pre- 
ventive medicine, and improved sanitary arrange- 
ments throughout the kingdom, the number of 
this melancholy army would soon be materially 


composing matter around, and where, in short, 
everything was being done to counterbalance 
the advantage offered by Nature of a plentifal 
supply of pare air. In parts of the country 
where Portland cement and gravel, broken stone, 
or burnt clay are readily obtainable, a consider- 
able saving in the cost of building may be effected 
by the use of concrete walls. It is absolutely 
necessary, however, that the concrete should be 
properly made and rightly applied; when this 
is the case, it is an excellent and enduring 
material ; if otherwise, it is worthless rubbish. 
It may be mentioned, as it will give confidence 
to those disposed to employ it, that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works now allow the use of it 
within their boundaries, and that the Inclosure 
and Tithe Commissioners permit money lent by 
them for the improvement of estates, to be ex- 
pended in the erection of concrete buildings. In 
both cases, however, the work is required to be 
done under stringent regulations. It is to be 
regretted that the number of builders who have 
applied themselves to the economic execution of 
such work is very small. 

By lessening the cost of erecting cottages 
something is done towards indacing a proper 
provision of them. With good plans, wise 


that | superintendence, and the choice of proper 


materials, much may be done in this direction. 
Non-absorbent walls and floors are amongat the 
desiderata, and, above all things, such arrange- 
ments for the removal of the refase that it shall 
not by any possibility contaminate the water 
supply. sch te 
Sound and healthful dwellings are required in 
towns for a lower class than have been yet 
thought of,—the multitude who are unable to 
pay more than, say, a shilling a week as rent. 
There is a large number of these who require 
only one room,—a man and his wife, without 


children, single men and women, and widows. A 


There seems no valid reason why a part of the 
Peabody fand should not be applied to meet this 
want, and it is to be hoped the trustees will 
turn their attention to the subject at once. 

The desire to produce cheap houses by specu- 
lators has necessarily this bad result, that the 
efforts of the builder are all directed simply to 
that end, to discovering the means of erecting a 
dwelling at the least possible cost, not in 
viding to the utmost extent for the health and 
the comfort of the occupant. If the wages of a 
labourer are not sufficient to enable him, by the 





lessened. I have spoken of disability where 
death does not ensue. With reference to this, 
let me say, we want registration of it. The. 
registration of deaths, which is now enforced, is | 
of the greatest value; but we need beyond | 
that the registration of sickness, which would | 
show the magnitude, not only of the grief and | 
poverty to individuals caused by disease, bat of | 


the money-loes to the public. The desirability good 


of this is fully recognised by the Royal Sanitary | 
Commission, so that we may hope for legislation 

to ——— it before long. 
© connexion between bad sani arrange- 
ments and ill-health is now nem anya 
but not fally, or we should surely not fiad, in 
unnumbered places, accumulations of filth 
Vitiating the air, large populations drinking 
polluted water and debilitated by unhealthy 
dweilings ee ee gr annually 
carrying ir pauperising the 
families left behind, and injuring the whole com- 
munity from the highest to the lowest. What is 
called for is, after all, simple. We want clean air, 
clean water, clean food,—purity, in fact. As we 
strive for purity in life, moral purity, so let us 
strive to obtain for society the advantages of 
physical purity. ‘“ Unto the pure all thi are 
pure,” says St. Paul (Titus i. 15), which may be 
trae in conduct, but at present the belief may 
not be safely acted on with reference to the air 
we breathe, the water we drink, or the food we 
eat. Moreover, how is it possible for moral 
to be retained in such dens ag those in 


exercise of due pradence, to pay for a decent habi- 
tation, warm, dry, airy, and well drained, calcu- 
lated therefore not to destroy his health and work- 
ing power, and to send him toa premature grave, 
and his widow and children to the union to 
be maintained at the expense of the ratepayers, 
it is time they were made so. It is found to be 
wise and paying policy to provide horses with 
stables, and pigs with healthful styes. 
Sarely it ought to be thought necessary to do as 
much for the men who drive and feed them. 
Among minor evils, ill-ordered dust-bins should 
be mentioned as the fruitful source of sickness ; 
decomposing matter, under present arrange- 
ments, being allowed to remain in them for 
weeks, sometimes months, to pollute the air. 
Better supervision is needed. If the occupants 
of houses were to see that all consumable matter 
was burnt, the danger would be lessened, and 
the quantity would be so much reduced that 
yam might be made for its removal day 
y Cay. 
A vast deal of ill-health, to say nothing worse, 
results from the too early occupation of newly- 
built houses. In the suburban districts of 
London, and of many of our large towns, small 
houses by the thousand are planted on the 
ground, often on heaps of unwho!esome deposits 
placed there to fill up hollows whence brick- 
earth or sand may have been removed, are 
finished with pauseless rapidity, and, all reeking 
as they are, receive a family, often before the 
workmen have left. The danger involved was 





w muititudes of our fellow-creatures pass 
their lives? The assertion, “ As the home so the 
people,” denounced as almost impious when firat 
written, has come to be pretty generally ac- 
cepted; but the homes in thousands of cases 
remain in the most wretched condition, and the 
natural results continue to follow. 

The injury done to our agricultural population 
by the want of proper dwelliogs can scarcely be 
Overstated ; in fact, the whole condition of this 
part of the people is a disgrace to the age, I 
must restrict myself, however, to the question of 
health. I have visited hundreds of cottages with 
rooms scarcely the height of a man, damp, cold 
undrained, and overcrowded, with heaps of de. 


recognised long ago. An ancient foreign proverb 
says, as to a new house, “The first year for my 
esemy, the second for my friend, the third for 
myself.” The speculative builder of to-day too 
often cares for neither friend nor enemy. The 
houses, like certain historic razors, are made to 
sell, To tarn a penny is his sole object, and the 
bayer mast look out for himself. Alas! for sach 
a state of feeling. It unfortunately prevails in 
modern society to a much greater extent than is 
Consistent with the right condition of public 
health, giving that word its fall meaning. 
Among the arrangements for furthering the 
object we have in view, facilities for recreation 





and amusement must not be forgotten. Amuse-, 





ment must be had, will be had, and if that 
which is rational and ianecuous is not obtain. 
able, less wholesome excitements wi!l ba resorted 
to. The provision of open and adorned places, 
picture galleries, social gatherings, flower shows, 
the practice of window gardening, facilities for 
obtaining books, for the enjoyment and the study 
of music, “ penny readings,” cricket, swimming, 
archery, drill, are all matters calling for the 
fostering aid of those who desire to see a good 
state of health prevailing, and would contribute 
their share in rendering the world happy, and 
leading to a higher type of manhood. Popular 
meetings for recreation have a farther value ag 
serving to bring classes together, ma 
the tendency to severance now in operation, 
which has aided to produce the great danger 
that threatens at this — 

It is the opinion of some have inquired, 
that we are deteriorating physically as a people ; 
that the number of men, for example, rejected on 


themselves as soldiers or policemen, is greater 
proportionately than it was a dozen years ago. 
i accept this belief in our 
deterioration without reservation. It may be, 
and, indeed, unquestionably is true, in the case 
of thousands of our fellow-creatures pent up in 
close courts, garrets, and cellars, without pure air 
and water, or knowledge which would lead to an 
improvement in their condition, and in the case 
of the thousands born of this class who go to fill 
prematurely the hospital and the graveyard. Bat 
there are other portions of the population of 
whom a different story may, it is hoped, be told. 
Still, the destruction of health and life by pre- 


obtain satisfactory laws, and to see those laws 
properly acted on. The want of edacation in 
what aff-cts the human frame,—the operation of 
the agents by which it is inflaenced,—is unfor- 
tunately almost universal; if it were not so, 
laws to enforce sanitary requirements would be 
mach less n than they are. Sanitary 
science should be taught to all from the earliest 
years in schools of every grade. Until this is 
more genera'ly done, we shall go on, as now, 
destroying one another, and blind to the fact, 
obvious to a Latin poet 1800 ago, that, 
“ Life is not to live, but to be well.” This great 
question of health catls for the primary and un- 
remitting attention of statesmen and legislators ; 
it is far above party considerations, far superior 
in i to the great majority of subjects 
which monopolise attention. Without education 
and health no nation can advance and be happy, 
and to bring about those conditions should be the 
chief object of a!l government. 








THE PRIMARY DEVELOPMENTS 
OF ARCHITECTURAL DISTRIBUTION. 


By an advance that is easy, if not absolately 
the most immediate, from the Primary architec- 
tural elements of Use and Construction, in the 
direction of primary combinations, we come to 
the Apartment: the term mast be accepted here 
in es distinctly technical a sense as it was pre- 
viously found convenient to assign to the Beam. 
The Apartment, then, taken as the simplest 
form of architectural ee oth cao 
haunt or occupation, admits of contrasted 
as Interior or Exterior,—respectively typified by 
an open platform or a covered chamber. Such 
a single apartment of either class may constitute 
a structure in itself ; or, with some enhancement 
of complexity, a stracture may be composed, 
exclusively still, of apartmentsclosed and covered, 
that have all to be entered as chambers for 
specific use and enjoyment, or of a set of distri- 
butions that quite as exclusively are made up 
variously disposed serviceable arravgements, 
all fully open to the outer and surrounding 
world. scan 

A public place, esplanade, or piazza, a syste 
of terraces, a daca exercise the faculties 
of an architect as seriously as a palace, or & 
theatre, or a town-hall; and obelisks, monU- 
mental colamns, ornamental “~ nay, caieed 
phal arches and bridges, may comp 
under the same head of classification. It is nob 
very a what more the “ lovely-locked 


pparent . 
Ariadne” could have required for a “ chorus . 
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or dancing-place in “ wide-extended Cnossus” 
beyond a smoothed platform, 
may gw Talay, G3 preg ee engaam 4 
steps; yet Homer assigns it to 
sentative of all ingenious artificers, and ex- 
presses its formation at first and its imitation by 
© hain, Wy cots. yecul andy cgpenes « 
, by expressive of 
care and elaboration. With such a work may be 
associated, under contrast of the introduction of 
the vertical element, the Greek Lesche, or 
lounging-place for the open air, of which the 
essential characteristic was a wall of such care- 
fully adjusted orientation as to provide a shaded 
or @ sunny side the year, precisely at 
the times and in due when sun or shade 
were welcome. Further illustrations of this sub- 
ject will be found in the too short-lived Museum 
of Classical Antiquities of Edward Falkener. In 
a Lesche for England, the east wind would pro- 
bably require to be reckoned with at least as 
accurately as the sun. 

As an illustration of structure of most purely 
interior distribution, what more is required than 
the dwelling- house, of which too many examples 
are around us, without porch, area, v ah, 
balconies, or even parapet ? 

Half way between stractures, so theoretically 
single in principle, and those which combine 
both forms, of interior accommodation and ex- 
terior also, are the Apartments that similarly 
may be called Mixed or Equivocal, as scarcely 
susceptible of division, but partaking equally 
or in various but marked proportion, of either 
characteristic ; such are platforms partly covered, 
or chambers partly open or capable of being 
opened, or closed at will. This class compre- 
hends unnumbered varieties, and among them 
— of the —_— psec inventions of the 

‘tect, — es porticos, arcades and 
loggias, coll valerie and vestibules. It is, 
indeed, in these combinations that the archi- 
tecture of apartments as exterior has most 
frequent if not most important scope. The 
opportunities for the play of proportion are 
endless here in the details of such apartments 
themselves; and still farther and more im- 
portant are the responsibilities of consistency 
and expression involved in the proportions of 
such apartments, as adjuncts to the mass and 
distribution of a main building. 

The analogies between artistic structures and 
natural organisation can never be too steadily 
borne in mind and kept in view, and here pre- 
sent themselves again, and are to be insisted 
on with especial force ; the combination of closed 
with open distributions,—apartments as techni- 
cally defined,—corresponds to the union of the 
“ free ages” of the physiologiste,—the 
atta limbs and branching members, with 
the central enclosure of walled cavities that 
constitute the main trunk of the body. In 
animal organisation we find every variety of 
proportion in number and extent between these 
contrasted elements of composition; and Archi- 
tecture is bound no less to be as harmonious 
in result, and to establish a parallel proportion 
that shall be no less agreeable, than consistent 
with the characteristic purposes of the struc- 
ture. The open courts and ranges of porticos 
that enclosed symmetrically the central sanc- 
ps’ Fo the temple of Jerusalem, are to be re- 
g by the architect as they were by thc: 
worshippers, as no less parts of the temple ; 
Te oe a oe distinctly 
referred to by Josephus as * hypeethral 
temple.” The terraced and inclines, and 
open arcades in front of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
are open “apartments,” by no means too ex- 
strectare they lead up 
bd up to, 
last satisfactoriness of art: 
adjuncts of the main entrance. And on the other 
hand, the outer balcony above this, that belongs 
aren fe the dmg A po a should 
naturally have pronounced largeness 
and dignity to correspond with the purpose of 
its annual ceremonial occu lamentably fails. 
In our own 8t. Paul’s, the dignity and proportion 
of lateral and western porticos are admirable in 
themselves,—on the western front especially so 
admirable, that it must be anni es pan of the 
most wanton sacrifices of rarely realised archi- 
tectural beauty in Europe that the effect of the 
graduated approach is utterly frustrate by the 
in screen of heavy railing. Doubtless, 
if this were to be removed all round, the detri- 
mental weakening of the general basement by 
the openings perforated to light the crypt, would 
be unhappily obtrusive; but on the front, at 
least, the disadvantage would be more than com- 


pensated, as well by the giving freely to the eye 
the fall height the front and its relative 
divisions, as more especially by fair exhibition 
of the features that at once express and 
the sense of a transition, that symbolise the 
intercourse and intercommunion of whatever 
should be worthy and Be easy within the 
consecrated withont. The atriam 
of St. Am , at Milan, is an early and 
admirable adjustment that is but unsatisfactorily 
replaced by the secluded and unsymmetrical 
cloister of later cathedral distribution. This is, 
indeed, a transposition involving questions, not of 
the design of a single structure, bat of the group- 
ing and association of several. A stately entrance 
to a close is in like manner no more a 

or development of a portion, of a cathedral, 
however advantageous an to ite dignity, 
than the propylon of a Greek peribolus is a 
member of the temple it gives admission to. 
At Athens it will certainly appear that the 
position and proportions of this detached open 
apartment were adjasted with studious and in- 
genious reference to those of the Parthenon; 
but development proper attaches more closely to 
ite centre. 

It has become so habitual, for good reasons, as 
to seem almost instinctive naturally, for both 
student and expositor to draw back from the em- 
ployment of the term Development. It is its lot 
to share no* wholly without cause in the pre- 
jadice that attaches to Evolution, so abused of 
late years as titular of a process that aspires to 
bring all organic nature forth from whence it 
assures us at the same time that no germ of 
organisation ever existed,—to expound the marvel 
of effects as e t under no obligation toa 
cause that is their equivalent, at all. Analysis, 
however, that aims to be exact, if not exhaustive, 
must needs be conversant with the process, only 
more modestly conceived, and may not be quite 
indulged in a preference for dispensing with the 
term. 


If we commence with the simplest exterior 
element, a plain platform of whatever dimensions 
and proportion, it becomes strictly Interior only 
when surrounded by a wall, covered by a 
roof: remove a side, and it appears the equiva- 
lent of a porch; remove opposite sides, and it 
presents the aspect of a Roman tablinum; 
pierce the roof, and we have the Roman atrium, 
or an hypethral chamber; change proportions or 
absolute dimensions, and the same elements are 
transformed from the type of a saloon to a hall, 
to a gallery, to a corridor. 

The Pyramids apart, and those only reserved 
under strict qualification, no structures with 
claims to the highest and noblest artistic expres- 
sion were ever more simple in their general 
scheme than the Greek temples; at the same 
time that none have ever embodied results of 
profounder study or finer feeling. In its essen- 
tial elements a Greek temple is an apartment—a 
cella—for the preservation and exhibition of a 
single statue of its god, founded on a basement, 
and covered by a roof,—this and no more. 

The apartment, with few exceptions, and these 
for the most part only apparent, is uniformly an 
oblong square on plan, having the entrance at 
one end, and lighted sometimes by the same 
opening, in other and more important instances 
from above, by arrangements of which the diffi- 
culty and mystery have surely been 
Sach a distribution is obviously most suitable 
for the display of a statue, bat it is too uniformly 
adhered to not to warrant the conjecture that it 
had the sanction of primaval traditions; and if 
so, like the cruciform plan of cathedrals, it can 
scarcely have been disconnected with symbolical 


an important building that should consist mainly 
of a single chamber, and then only of its simplest 
and most natural adjuncts, while it claimed and 
commanded the fullest elaboration of refined art, 
that makes the Greek temple a most appropriate 
subject by which to exemplify those general 
principles—that in virtue of generality and very 

of application, must also be the sim- 
plest—of architectural art. 

These structares have the farther claim to 
their position, as marking the true starting-point 
in history of the architecture of progressive civili- 
sation ; the lineage of every style of later date 
that can claim the honours of a style—even of 
Indian and Arabian—if traced with accuracy 
upward, ends at last in these, as certainly as the 
base-mouldings of shafts at Westminster repeat 
and own relationship to Ionic bases of Attica. 
After most liberal reservation made for imper- 








\fectly measured and recorded works in Egypt, | 


considerations that might yet be plausibly dis- | p 
the | coverable. It is, then, the essential simplicity of 


there remains a gep as marked between what 
was there done and what in Greece at its very 
earliest recoverable period, as serious as between 


gerog Pore? -c-ngetten, gear Mmyedlarbmea names 


which only the antiquarianism of 
schools, mistaking body for soul, can persuade 
itself to be not merely earlier, but quite as 
good,—a chasm as utterly unbridged as between 
the Fauna of any pair of geological epochs, which 
it is the tendency of modern science not so 
much to prove as to induce us to accept, without 
a particle of substantial proof,—for outgrowths of 
continuous development. 

In the matter of artistic development, the one 
factor that no analysis can demonstrate to be of 
necessity, and yet that is all-important, is the 
manifestation of genius,—the very outbloom of 
the originating power “ of great creative nature,” 
—in an individual, in a group, in a succession. 
When this agency has appeared and has done its 
work, history peera busily and usefally enough 
into its antecedents and circumstances; yet can 
bat flounder faleely when it presumes to say, a8 
on a time it will, that not only so it was, but so it 
must have been. This is the element,—the 
embodiment in one man consummately of the best 
ideas and tendencies of the time it may be, 
which still but for that one man would have 
remained disembodied, or been speedily dis- 
persed, that has been cast in at every great 
transition of art,—at the genesis of Gothic no 
less than of Greek architecture, ind 
utterly of prevenient control or calculation. It 
was much in this light, to reour to the Philebus, 
that the critical definition of every noblest art 
presented itself to Piato,—“ A gift of the gods to 
men, as is very clear to me, sent down to us 
from some direction by the gods by intervention 
of some Prometheus, along with a certain most 
luminous fire; and the ancients who were our 
superiors, and dwelt nearer to the gods than we 
do, banded down the tradition” (Piato: Phileb. 
sec, 18). 

The primary oblong plan of the naos,—to re- 
turn,—is the centre of the development, and con- 
trols all proceeding developments and outlines ; 
the ication of a lateral portico, as in the 
Erechtheum, is exceptional ; I am told, indeed, 
that the carving of the elaborate architecture of 
this north door is so inferior to the exquisite 
work of the other mouldings, however engravings 
seem to decline to reduce their own importance 
by betraying the fact, as to indicate a long 
posterior date. The primary addition to the 
typical naos is made by extension of the oblong 
plan to comprise a porch, or vestibule,—s 
pronaocs,—an open apartment in advance of the 
doorway, supported by anta, or by colamns én 
antis. The result is a temple in antis. By 
advancing the plan still farther, and supporting 
the front by free columns, a portico is obtained 
in addition to, or substitution of, the pronacs, 
and the structure becomes a Prostyle temple. 
In point of use, the portico might supply shelter 
and shade for functionaries and votaries, as well 
as for subsidiary sanctities, statues, or other 
dedications ; but its essential contribution to the 
dignity of the structare is that it withdraws the 
naos from immediate contact with external acci- 
dents, and in a manner secludes it from unpre- 
pared intrusion. It is the ceremonious intima- 
tion of retirement not idly to be disturbed,—of 
a blending gradation between contrasted moods 
of mind. A temple of which the oblong plan 
comprised such a portico at either end, was 
called Amphiprostyle ; the title, however, does 
not define the important differences of extent 
that might exist between the two porticos, and 
assist with some other adjustments to render the 
roper front unequivocal. 

The next and a most important development 
is the extension of the roof, not only endways to 
shelter a portico, but laterally to cover wings or 
external ambulatories, between the walls of the 
cella and a row of columns that return the line 
of those of the porticos, and so complete a 
peristyle;—the temple so enhanced acquiring 
the character and name of Peripteral. 

Sometimes more rows of colamns than one 
were applied on the flanks, and more than two 
on the fronts; and in peculiar cases,—a remark- 
able and important example is among the a! 
present unpublished archives of the Society of 
Dilettanti,—the plan was spaced as for a double 
row, but the interior line was omitted on the 
flanks at least, or entirely. 

The little temple of Themis at Rhamnas, in 
Attica, is a simple oblong nave, extended by a 
portico, distyle in antis; that is, with a roof 
su by two columns, between piera, that 
terminate the produced lateral walls of the cella. 
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In the little temple of Artemis Propylea, at 


Eleusis, we find the same arrangement, with the | gy 


addition of a similar portico,—distyle in antis, 
at the rear as well as front of the structare. 

In the plan of the Ionic temple on the Ilyssus, 
free columns take the place of the ante, which 
are set back behind them, and there results an 
Ampbiprostyle plan. 

The plan of the temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus, 
of that of Theseus at Athens, and of many others, 
is the plan of the temple of Artemis Propy'ma, 
surrounded by a general peristyle that envelopes 
it front and flank. In these larger temples, the 
cella, ‘with its porticos and proper basement 
and step, is placed upon a larger general plat- 
form or basement, of which the lateral extensions 
form the stylobate that bears the columns of 
the peristyle; and cella, porticos, and peristyle 
are covered by the general span of one common 
roof. 

The plan of the majestic Parthenon exhibits 
an Amphiprostyle cella—which, however differ- 
ent in proportions, is still of the same class and 
nature as that of the temple on the Ilyssus; 
that is to say,—each portico consists primarily 
of a row of columns in advance of the ant 
which have no columns placed between them ; 
the difference in the projection of the ants in 
the two cases respectively is matter of propor- 
tion,—a more essential difference is the division 
of the cella by a cross partition into two un- 
equal chambers, each with an entrance from its 
proper portico. : 

Here, again, the amphiprostyle cella has its 
proper steps and basement, and stands there- 


desks and seats; 7. Want of proper means of 
mnastic exercises; 8. Insufficient, and ill- 
paved playgrounds. I would submit that it is 
important that school-boards should require, in 
the competition for plans, that these evils should 
be first specially considered and provided for, 
and that the architectaral designs and elevations 
be made of secondary consideration. : 

I will, in the first place, treat of the warming 
of the schools, as that largely inflaences their 
ventilation. To me, it has always been most 
painful to observe the condition of children in 
winter-time in the common schools, going there 
in cold and wet, in driving sleet and snow, fre- 
quently ill-shod, and commonly ill-clothed,— 
kept in the school with feet and hands painfally 
cold, fingers often so benumbed as to be scarcely 
able to hold their slates and pencils; the open 
fires at one end of the school, not freely to be 
approached, and when approached, the warming 
or heating on one side, “ roasting in front and 
freezing behind,” so as to give inflammations or 
colds from the disturbed and unequal circulation. 
The confinement of the children for five or six 
hours in sach conditions, overtasked mentally, 
and painfully constrained bodily, are surely evil 
conditions, requiring active intervention for their 
relief. One consequence of the defective warm- 
ing is, that doors and windows are shut to keep 
out the cold. Then comes the pernicious effect 
of confinement of the children in the atmosphere 
polluted by their breath and by transpiration 
from their skins, usually unwashed, or only 
hands and face washed, and from dirty clothes. 
As a relief, some of the windows are in part 





with upon a larger and deeper basement that 
bears the outer colonnade ;—colonnade or peri- 
style and cella being comprised, as in all in- | 
stances, under the double slope of one common | 
roof. The scanty remains of the temple of | 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens are sufficient to| 


opened, and the cold air is let in for ventilation. 


The corners where this is done have been called 


“ rheumatism holes.” Sometimes, when the win- 
dows are kept closed, the confined air is heated 
to an extent that creates perspiration, even in 
winter-time. Eruptive diseases are often conse- 


the air was led by a down-draught through the 
hollow of the floor, the ht created 
an upcast flue on the side of chamber 


acting as the of an inverted syphon. 
In some of the largest Roman of 
this species, the heat appears to have been led 
underneath the long, distinct channels. But in 
some the warming was by the diffusion of heat 
th h the floors, amidst the uprights, which, I 
conceive, would be done by low heat, led slowly, 
but long applied. 

I have been unable to get any detailed ac. 
counts of the Chinese methods of construction 
for the purpose, but the testimony is strong and 
decided that the floor-warming there is the most 
comfortable that has been experienced by 
Europeans. Marco Polo, the early traveller, 
notices it as extraordinary. The warming is 
effected with a comparatively inconsiderable 
amount of almost any sort of fuel. I am in- 
formed that in the barracks in China, constructed 
on the English principle of the fires men 
were frost-bitten, whilst the Chinese, with their 
mode, were perfectly unharmed. The abuse of 
the method of warming will obviously be in 
getting up unduly high heats for the whole of 
the air of a room. The warmed floor, in its 
proper use, however, appears to me to have the 
peculiar advantage of enabling a colder and 
thence more condensed air, a better quality of 
air, to be breathed than any heat-expanded air. 
To those who have not had occasion to attend 
to the subject, it may be observed that if a given 
quantity of air, with a given quantity of oxygen, 
at a given temperature, be expanded in bulk by 
heat,—say a fourth,—the inspirations of the 
lungs must be quickened in proportion, to obtain 
in the same time the same quantity of oxygen. 
In newly warming the Palais de Justice, at 
Paris, a warmed surface was placed for the feet 


disclose that here the flank colonnades were quences of precedent functional derangements, | of each judge. If the warmth were applied to 


double, and that by a still farther application of | 
the same rule of distinction there was a descent | 
of a step from the inner to the outer stylobate. | 


and when there are outbursts of epidemics in chil- 
dren’s institutions or in large schools, they fre- 
quently occar among the children grouped at one 


And so the simplest possible fundamental | end, and the first case observed is a new comer, 


architectural scheme was extended successively | 
by the simplest possible modifications, yet withal | 
the most significant, of rudiments first, and then | 
of members already existing,—their duplication | 
and reduplication, At the same time, the pri- 
mary generative notion was never confused, 
covered up, or superseded, any more than in the 
marvellous development of the spoken language 
of the architects, was the value of a primary 
syllable obscured by accretions of syllable on 
syllable that clustered around it, each contri- 
buting a restricted but special significance, each 
taking its place with pathological sensitiveness 
of harmonious collocation, and altogether making 
up at last a fully inflected and expressive 
word controlled in pronunciation by one domi- 
nating accent. The architectural language of 
the Greek grew under observance of the same 
laws as his spoken Janguage, and his poetical 
materials and forms ; barbarism and discordance 
may lie buried at the roots, and ethnologists may 
dig and find them there, or trace that there they 
have been, but they were only ever to be found 
there at all to become rapidly refined almost be- 
yond recognition by industrious and sagacious 
study, by enthusiasm for Beauty, and reverence 
for the Truth that lives in the eternity of Nature. 








SANITARY PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION, 


Now that new school-boards ere preparing for 
the construction of new school-100ms, it is of 
importence that they should be apprised of the 
sanitary defects that require amendment in the 
greater proportion of thoee existing for the 
elementary schools in this country. Medical 


(on the new comer, 


who has been for a time the centre of the group 
attacked, the infected breath having been 
pamped out upon the surrounding children for 
several days before the eruption has appeared 
In general hospitals, it is 
known, that if they are well ventilated, cases of 
typhus fever may be put in every second or 
third bed, with an interval of about 4 ft. between 
each bed. Cases of scarlatina, it is considered as 
settled, must be placed at wider intervalse—as 
of every seventh bed,—but if the ventilation 
be defective and confined, a foul atmosphere is 
created which will endanger the nurses. I sub- 
mit that the first object is to improve the method 
of warming as involving the method of venti- 
lation. 

Of the modes of warming, those by hot-water 
pipes and iron surfaces are of inferior, and some- 
times, when for high heats, are of pernicious 
effect, and are very expensive. Besides, they 
are apt to warm only the sides of rooms, or the 
upper parts of them, and to leave the feet cold, 
unless an inconvenient and objectionable degree 
of heat is created over the whole room. 

Observing some ragged boys at night grouped 
upon @ particular street-pavement, and appa- 
rently enjoying themselves, in very inclement 
weather, I found that the pavement on which 
they were assembled was warmed by a baker’s 
oven beneath. It is observable that market 
women, with a foot-warmer, ‘sustain very in- 
clement weather. The like facts, which I might 
multiply, appear to me to lead to the conclusion 
that there are no means of applying warmth that 
are £0 economical as by applying it to the feet. 
There is extending experience of this in the use 
of hot-water bottles, and vulcanised-macintosh 
hot-water bags. 








officers of health have concurred in declaring that 
the common elementary schools, as pow con- 
structed and conducted, are the frequent centres 
of childhood epidemics. An excess of upwards 
of 7,000 deaths in the metropolis, and of upwerds 
of 50,000 annually throughout England and 
Wales, in the echool stages of life, were pro- 
nounced by them, on the observation of the 
working of particular schools within their pro- 
vince, to be largely attributable to the structural 
condition of the school-rooms, and to the modes 
in which the children are kept in them, 

_ The chief eanitary defects of these schools are 
in my view—1l. Defective ventilation; 2, Defec. 
tive warming; 3. Bad drainage and foul latrines : 
4, Want of means of enforcing personal cleanli- 
nees; 5. Bad lighting; 6. Bad arrangements of 





The class of facts on this topic lead me to 
recommend that we should adopt the practice of 
two empires, of Rome and of China. 

The ancient Roman plans of floor-warming are 
displayed in the remains of villas found in the chief 
seats of their occupation in this country. Their 
hollow floors were mostly made by square slabs 
of stone, or of large tiles, supported by stone 
pillars 1 ft. or 8 in. high, or more, set upon a 
lower stone floor. The upper floors were covered 
with concrete, and often ornamented by tesserao. 
Some of their hollow floors in this country were 
evidently warmed by coal, from the remains of 
coal scot: in others they were warmed by wood, 
The fireplace was, from the coal-warmed flooring, 
mostly a small cylinder of red earthenware, con- 
taining @ mere hatful of coal, through which 





the whole body so as to raise it to the same tem- 
perature given by the foot-warmer, the air 
breathed being more ex ed would, I consider, 
be inferior in quality for the health. It is 
proper to mention, as respects the higher class 
of female schools, boarding schools, great pain 
ig inflicted, and bodily disorder occasioned, by 
heads kept heated by unduly protracted mental 
labour, and feet kept cold by bodily inaction. 

Before it became a practice to use foot- 
warmers in railway-carriages, the passengers 
were accustomed to close the windows as com- 
pletely as they could. Since foot-warmers have 
been introduced windows are allowed to be more 
widely opened. 

The effect of foot-warming is, then, to enable 
the body to sustain, with less discomfort, the 
impact of cooler currents of air. Foot-warming 
will of itself allow of doors and windows to be 
opened with less annoyance, and of itself will 
be conducive to freer ventilation. But in addi- 
tion to the warmed floor I would propose the 
introduction of open fireplaces, on Captain 
Galton’s principle of warming with air pumped 
in that is fresh, as well as warm, and the more 
active removal of vitiated air through the 
smoke-chimneys. I have long advocated the 
principle of floor-warming; but I find it ex- 
pedient to propose particular means for the 
purpose, as architects will not be at the pains to 
study the Roman methods of floor-warming. 

I will now describe the tile and the support, 
with which I propose to effect the object effici- 
ently and economically. 

The tile forming the hollow floor may be of 
concrete, or of earthenware, or of slate, to be 
tongued or rebated at the sides, so as to fit into 
each other, and, when cemented, not be easily 
shifted, or so as to obstruct the passage of 
highly-warmed air or smoke, if eccidantaliy 
loosened. The upright supports are made wi 
tongues to lock in at the corners of the tiles. _ 

The tile and the support used as a cross-tie 
will, I submit, serve for the construction of 
walls, and attain more perfectly the sanitary 
ends I proposed for the hollow brick construction 
of the walls of houses. It may also be used for 
roofs as well as walls, in which case iron tie’ 
are to be used to give it cohesion, and iron up- 
rights for bearing-power, on the Crystal Palace 
principle. If walls of ordinary construction be 
made with non-absorbent surfaces, there may be 
sometimes unpleasant condensation on such sur- 
faces, because they will be sometimes colder 
than the dew point of the air. If, however, 
contact of the outer air ved par finee porto 
the wall be prevented terposition 0: 
layer of confined air, te inner surface of the 
wall will never be much colder than the air of 
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the room, and will not, therefore, condense 
moisture from it. The inner glass of double- 
paned windows does not become covered with 
hoarfrost for the same reason, the inner pane 
being nearly as warm as the inner air; it re- 
mains clear when common panes are 

The tiles for this purpose may be made of 
earthenware as well as of concrete, but most 
cheaply of concretes which require no burning, 
and most readily receive exactitude of form. 
With about 1-6cth or 1-7th of good Portland 
cement, or with General Scott’s new prepara- 
tion of lime clay and sand, called celenite, tiles 
and the supports may be made stronger than 
the common building stones. For leading the 
warmed air in any direction, and better diffusing 
it on admission, in place of the upright pillars, 
upright tiles with rebated joints may be used. 

In some cases, in the place of tiles with 
rebated joints, tiles with overlap joints may be 
found eligible for the application of rapid second 
mechanical vertical pressure in constraction. 

The concrete tiles may be moulded in the yard, 
and kept to barden there, and to be tested there, 
and then carted to the spot and be set up rapidly, 
without any other mechanical process there. 
The advantage of the tile construction of walling 
is, that with the cross-ties included, not above 
one quarter of the material will suffice to give 
the requisite strength. Only one quarter of 
cartage and expense of conveyance is required, 
and the total expense of the construction, iron 
supports and cross-ties included, is less than the 
common cost of construction. 

If earthenware tiles are used, they pack closer 
in the kilns, and closer and lighter for carriage 
than any solid materials. The form and con- 
straction of the tiles gives them the maximum 
of strength, of density, and non-absorbency or 
dryness, with the minimum of material and of 
weight. Some of the advantages of the hollow 
wall construction of tiles, in respect to non-con- 
ductibility of heat, are like those of the double 
window,—they will be cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. 

One advantage of the tile construction is, that 
from the very considerable saving which the 
plan effects in the material, a proportion may be 
given to the improvement of the tile. Its flat 
shape admits of power being applied at a ready 
and cheap rate by a second pressure when the 
‘material is half dried, to give it great density of 
substance and exactitude of form. With this 
second pressure they may be made absolutely 
non-absorbent, and to throw off driving wet as 
well as ascending wet, and may be made abso- 
lutely damp-proof. The inner tiles would be 
washable on the surface,—in itself an important 
sanitary quality. They may be coloured of any 
colour that may be deemed suitable, and that 
with a great economy over the usually un- 
washable paper and absorbent plaster. By these 
‘means the warming and, indirectly, the ventila- 
tion, may be most cheaply and efficiently pro- 
vided for. 

A better conception of the eligibility of the 
principle of construction proposed will be ob- 
tained by examining and considering the speci- 
mens of the tiles, radimentary as the specimens 
produced yet are. The ends might, and the 
chief advantages claimed for them may be thus 
summed up :—Giving maximum of strength of 
-each tile, with the minimum of material ; a maxi- 
mum of defensive power for shelter and dara- 
dility at a minimum of cost; a cheap and 
ealubrious means of diffusing warmth in winter, 
and of defence against excessive heat in summer ; 
non-absorbent and washable interior surfaces, 
defensive against vermin and noxious deposits ; 
means of cheap and permanent washable 
colouring and ornamentation ; facility of trans- 
port; rapidity of constraction and alteration ; 
cheap, and dry, and smooth surfaces for play- 
grounds. In the selection of materials for the 
tiles, those of the greatest non-conducting power 


are, of course, to be preferred. The common | organ 


‘tiles and bricks, being usually absorbent of 
moisture, are rapid conductors of heat, and 
when we were consulted at the General Board of 
Health we advised that they should not be 
allowed, but only wood for the floors of schools, 
inasmuch as the common tiles, instead of giving 
‘warmth to the feet, aggravated the evil in ques- 
tion by taking warmth from the feet. I take it 
that the foremost authority on ventilation, from 
the long and impartial attention he has paid to 
it, and the trial he has conducted, is my col- 
league of the Institute, General Mervin, and he 
has given decided testimony on trials in favour 
of Captain D. Galton’s warming and ventilating 
chimney. I propose to submit to the General 


for his opinion this method of floor-warming, as 
to the modifications it may require in connexion 
with that important instrument, the chimney- 
ventilator, which I have got successfally applied 
in some model cottages. 

* * * * 

There is a very frequent and serious defect in 
the construction of the common schools which 
requires to be guarded against,—namely, the 
bad distribution of light. From a paper trans- 
mitted to me by the excellent sanitarian, Dr. 
Varrentrapp, of Frankfort, it that from 
the insufficiency of light, and from the bad divi- 
sion of light, in the schools in Germany, nearly a 
third of those who remain in them during and 
beyond the stages, are subjected to 
short-sightedness. Professor Leibrich, our most 
eminent oculist, tells me that the injury is 
always done by the front light, and that the 
light should always be got ia from the left side, 
and that in towns where such light cannot be 
obtained, it should be got, as the next best, from 
the back of the desk, and never from the front. 
A great deal of distortions and curved spines 
are, as Dr. Varrentrapp shows, occasioned by the 
wrong adjustment of seats,—a topic, as weil as 
others, of the wall colourings and school.-fittings, 
beside my immediate purpose. I consider that 
schools ought to have more of window-space ; of 

windows made with very thick glass, which is 
| economical as saving heat, and is, moreover, 
|advantegeous, as saving the transmission of 
| gound frcm the streets. 

Enough has been stated to showthat the school, 
properly considered as an efficient implement for 
training the young, is not the mere barn with an 
architectural elevation, according to the common 
conception, bat, for the avoidance of serious evil, 
as well as for the attainment of the requisite 
good, is an implement which must be carefully 
fashioned by the best practical sanitary science. 

Epwin CHADWICK, 











THE IMPROVEMENT AND PROVISION OF 
HUMAN HABITATIONS. 


LEEDS CONGRESS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


In the Health Section, Dr. Acland, of Oxford, 
read a paper entitled, “ The Sanitary Care of 
Villages and Cottages.” In the course of it, he 
said that, mutatis mutandis, the same sanitary 
care should be bestowed on a cottage in the 
country as on ahouse inatown. In the caseof a 
well-ordered town, the commuuity provides 
water for ite members, and removes their refuse 
for them. Notso ina village. The chances are 
in many districts that every cottage or every 
other cottage bas its well; and, there being, of 
course, no sewers, has its own cesspool. The 
expense and the risk from want of organisation 
are both multiplied. It may be said that our 
scattered populations are not worth the care, or 
that, if worth the care, then the supervision 
would, in practice, be too costly : so that the care 
of hamlets and villages is either impracticable 
or visionary. Issue may be joined on both these 
objections, The rural populations are becoming 
nurseries for town populations. They cast into 
the towns either a strong, decent, manly people, 
or an enfeebled progeny, brought up unwisely. 
The rural districts contain no less than 9 803,811 
persons, having increased in the last ten years 
by 668,428. With respect to the purely rural 
districts, the great powers of the Pablic Health 
Acts at present reside with vestries and guar- 
dians. In many cases, therefore, they are 
indirectly in the hands of the very class of per- 
sons who require guidance and help. Herein 
lies a great part of the strength of the Local 
Government Board. It enlists in the cause of 
public health, understood in the widest sense, 
every ratepayer who votes on matters of parish 
isation, and the medical men of the poor. 
Will they act? Will they apprehend their own 
material interests. We may not doubt that, with 
the progress of education and self-government, 
they will. What has to be done in these difficalt 
cases must often, Iam convinced, be done by the 
people, with the aid, but not by the compulsion, 
of the law. To revert to the specific proposition 
from which I started,—the cottages in rural 
districts should be scavengered by the com- 
munity and not by the occupier. 

A second paper on the same subject was read 
by Mr. P. H. Hollond, and a discussion followed, 
in the course of which 

Dr. Stallard objected to the principle of 
amending private property at the public cost. 








He regarded the experiment that has been made 
at Liverpool as a most lamentable failure. At 
no time had Liverpvol been in a more unhealthy 
state, and never less free from epidemic dis- 
eases than within the last two years, notwith- 
standing all the money that had been expended. 
He did not therefore think that the evil should 
be remedied in that way. A law was already 
provided for the destruction of houses unfit for 
habitation. But there were two parts of this 
problem. The best house might be made un- 
healthy by the habits of the occupant; and at 
the same time it must be borne in mind that 
the very worst roof in the country could be 
made decent and comfortable by the habits of 
those occupying it. 

Mr. G. W. Hastings commented on one of 
the topics referred to by Dr. Acland, viz.,—as 
to who are the persons to be charged in rural 
districts with the execution of this work. Where 
he lived he had painfal evidence not only of the 
evils of the present system, but what would be 
the evils if the system which the Sanitary 
Commission was attempting to carry into effect 
were adopted. He pointed out the faults of the 
present system, and said the only chance they 
bad of an improvement with d to the 
sewerage, the supply of water, &c., was by 
having an authority acting over large areas, 
and, therefore, not coming into contact with 
some neighbouring authority. 

Mr. Rawlinson, C.B., speaking from a states- 
man’s point of view, said that the question of 
providing the best form of dwellings for the 
people had been neglected, so far as his know- 
ledge went, from the earliest dawnings of history. 
He knew of no nation that had paid attention as 
it ought to have done to the dwellings of the 
lower class population. He spoke with a full 
knowledge of the habitations of this country, 
ani he spoke also with some knowledge of the 
houses of the labouring classes upon the Conti- 
nent and even in America and India; and the 
sam total of the story was one of utter and gross 
neglect,—one which generates a mass of misery, 
crime, and disease that was indescribable. That 
being the case, whether socialism was to come 
into play, whether the rich were to take some- 
thing from their wealth to aid the poor, he was 
not there to tell, or to speak of the form in which 
the work should be done. He was simply there 
to say that there was no safety for any State; 
that there was no safety for any people; and no 
security for any Government, until statesmen 
have learned that lesson and worked out the 
problem how it isto be applied. He would point 
out what had recently taken place in France. 
What had impressed upon the people of that 
country the untruthfulness of character which 
they possessed? They must attribute it to the 
gross ignorance in which the people revelled. 
Statesmen knew they could tell them any number 
of lies, because they knew no better. Bat raise 
that population, give them proper dwellings to 
live in, educate them, give them freedom, and no 
statesman would dare to tell them those false- 
hoods. As to the question of securing the best 
dwellings from the building point of view, one 
of the great evils in the construction of houser 
in this country was, first of all, utter regardless- 
ness of the site, the subsoil, the material, and 
the mode of management subsequently. Now, 
if they were going to build a house for them- 
selves, whether a villa, a mansion, or a q 
the firet necessity was to have a dry subsoil. If 
not naturally dry, it must be made so. The 
second necessity was that the area must be 
isolated from the subsoil, and the best and 
cheapest means to accomplish that was to use 
concrete. Then they ought next to put in a 
damp-proof course, either made of brick or of 
stone, which was not costly. If they had a base- 
ment story, they ought as much as possible to 
isolate it from the ground. Make a dwarf wall 
around it, and keep off the damp from the base- 
ment walls, Then the rooms ought to be 

to secure ventilation. Going after- 
wards into details, Mr. Rawlinson made some 
very complimentary remarks with reference to 
the Builder. 

In the Economy and Trade Section, on the 
question, “Is it desirable that the State or 
Manicipality should assist in providing improved 
dwellings for the lower classes ; and if so, to what 
extent, and in what way ?” a paper by Mr. James 
Hole, was read. At the outset it referred to the 
great deficiency in the accommodation for the 
poor, and after commending building societies, 
which, however, did not meet the deficiency, he 
referred to the two Acts passed in 1851 and 1866, 
the one to encourage the establishment of lodging- 
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houses by the authorities, the other to enable the | pality 


He approved of the principles of those Acts, but | but he would recommend a 


the advantages of the 
: the State | Much had been said as to van 
contended thet the capitel leat by ie flat system. He admitted there was a great 


r proportion of the cost of convenience in it, but there was danger in it. 


should be advanced at a lower rate of interest, 
and that a much larger p’ 


the improved dwellings should be advanced. He The danger was this,—it accommodated a large 


recommended that the scale of repayment should population upon a small ares, and this _ oo 


, they must do it upon a 


increase of fever. 


be so constructed as to enable those who wished generation 
to become owners of their own dwellings, and adopted this 


illastrated the principle of the experiment made conditional system. He concluded by 


iety of Leeds a few that it was the duty of the municipality to pull 
ee ee ee . ‘down the low class of houses as quickly as 


Mr. TB. Smithies, the excellent editor of the | possible. 
British Workman, read the next ee on this me 
ject, and referred chiefly to the shocking cro 
ee the dwellings in London, and the fact Rev. H. Solly, was passed :— 
that with the carrying out of great railway im- 
provements, masses, equal to the population of - a eee nt ee 


large county towns, had been tarned ont of their to close or remove property found unfit for habite- 
dwellings, without any home, in many cases, cena further, by whos means statistical information 


ald be obtained as to the e ience of the various 
could be o xperie: ana ae 


whither they could . He stated that : ned 

Prussia had for years dovetel itself to the im- pres ym nee awelinens a 
provement of the dwellings of the poor, and viding 
considered that England should do the same, 
and see if it was not practicable that the Water- 
low and Peabody schemes could be extended in 
the most populous parts of London, and that if 
they could not get little cottages with gardens, 


working classes.” 








THE HEALTH OF OPERATIVES IN 
FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


holdings or flate ? 
Mr. Burnham Safford also read paper upon 
this subject. He considered the scheme of pre- 





of wholesome dwellings and the starting of an | maintained that the death-rate and the kind 
industrial dwellings company, was creditable to! of disease existing proved that the air in many 
the town of Leeds. If intemperance was the/|cases was impure. A sufficient supply of air 
origin of vice, idleness, and crime, so also were,| was capable of reducing the deaths resulting 
surely, hovels devoid of sanitary and other com- | from pulmonary disease, and this fact he illas- 
forte the origin of intemperance. Physical and | trated by a reference to improvements that have 
spiritual degradation followed one upon another, | taken place in barracks to secure ventilation. He 
and consequences unnatural to the ordinary wanted, he said, to establish the principle that 
state occurred, and we had the “ descent of | factories and workshops should be so constructed 
man backwards.’ Means for procuring improved | as to assimilate the condition as near as possible 
dwellings having been provided by the Labouring | to that of the open air, with provision only for pro- 
Classes and Dwellings Act, 1866, it only re- | tection against rain falling and violent draughts. 
mained for the Legislature to prevent a good To protect ourselves from draughts and rain 
measure from becoming virtually a dead letter. was all that we really required. All ventilation 

In the course of the discussion which followed, | proceeded under the supposition that only a 
Mr. Daglish, of Newcastle, said that the New-| certain amount of air was required, whereas the 
castle Improvement of Dwellings Company had true air-supply we needed was only to be ob- 
declared a dividend of 5 per cent., after putting tained by living in the air. He exhibited a 





Ultimately the following resolution, moved 
by Mr. John Holmes, Leeds, seconded by the 


“ That the Section recommends the Council to take into 
its consideration what legislation can be taken to improve 


In the Health Department at Leeds, on the 
why could they not adopt the Scottish system of | special question for discussion, ‘What are the 

best means of promoting the health of operatives 
in factories and workshops ?” the first paper was 
read by Dr. J. H. Stallard, who said the chief 
venting typhus spreading by the establishment | point was to keep the air-supply pure; and he 








by a fund equal to 10 per cent. upon the whole diagram of an improved method of ventilating 
capital for depreciation in value. He felt certain hospitals, public buildings, and dwelling-houses, 
8 per cent. could be realised upon workmen’s | and in speaking of it said that if we wanted to 


cottages, and while that could be done there was | place our workshops in free contact with the 
no need to go to the State for aid. If proper | open air, we should be compelled to adopt the | say 
principle of numerous small openings, and must 
rely upon the laws of diffusion and connexion for 
a sufficient and complete interchange. That 
was, we must protect our apartments from the 
direct pressare of the wind, and yet provide a 


care were exercised, workmen’s dwellings could 
be made to pay. He aeserted that the State had 
already given sufficient and necessary assistance 
in this respect, and he disapproved their going 
to the State to borrow money. As to the ques- 
tion of the municipality assisting the erection of 
such dwellings, he thought they could not well 





large surface with which the communication with 
the outer air should be free. Laws of diffusion 


do so, as in many cases members of corporation |and connexion were sufficient to insure inter- 
felt they were coming into competition with | change even in the stillest atmosphere, if only 


private enterprise. This difficulty had been ex- 


we gave them sufficient opportunity for acting ; | gel 


perienced in Newcastle, and the work had been | and the problem was thus reduced to the ques- 


left to private enterp 
Dr. Gairdner, of Glasgow, said there were, in 


rise, tion as to the largest surface of our room sides, 


which might be perforated by innumerable small 


his mind, great difficulties in the way of the| openings, so placed as to be free from any out- 
State or the municipality building houses for the | side pressure of the wind. Of course we could 


working classes in the room of those displaced by 


not perforate any of the sides, and we had only 


improvements. It would, he said, be wrong for | the top and the bottom. It would be expensive 
the municipality to build a similar class of|and difficult and neeless to perforate the floor, 


houses to those displaced. In illustration, he 
said, in the city of Glasgow there were 100,000 
houses, 25,000 of which were occupied by persons 
at a tenancy below what it was possible to con- 
struct or hold an ordinary dwelling. The 
majority of them were below 51, some even 
41. 10s., 4l., and even 31. It was impossible to 
get any place to accommodate a family with any- 
thing like comfort, even if it were only one room, 
under 51. a some great commercial 
operation should displace a number of these 
houses, was the municipality to replace them 
with a similar class of houses, a class below the 
line of sanitary comforts? For if they were not 
to do so, they could not replace those houses 
thus removed. The working class of Glasgow 
had become so debased by the evil influence of 
miserable dwellings that they could not rise to 
the idea of proper house accommodation. The 
remedy for removing the present low class of 
houses was to let the working classes understand 
that they must raise their notions of accommo. 
dation. If such a class knew that the munici- 
pality would provide dwellings for them, there 
would be no end to it. The duty of the munici- 





and thus we were driven to the alternative of 


perforating the ceiling. If we this 


perforated ceiling from rain, and exposed it | you 


nowhere to the direct pressure of the wind, we 
had succeeded in placing the workroom in free, 


complete, and immediate contact with the ont- | ing 


side air, and we should have given the principle 


of slow diffusion full play. No great volame of 


cold air could possibly be driven down on any 
side of the apartment, whilst the freest exit was 
provided for the warm and vitiated exhalations 
from the lungs and body, and for any unwhole- 
some products of the manufacture carried on. 


There was no disturbance in the atmosphere of 


the room snfficient to interfere with the natural 
rising of the vitiated products to the ceiling, and 
in the plan he had proposed there was nothing 
to prevent the escape of those products into the 
air chamber, from which they were at once 
carried away by the horizontal current passing 
through. The arrangement was simple. 

room should be provided with a double ceiling, 
the space between being in free communication 
with the onter air on all sides. The top ceiling 
was either the floor of the room above, or the 











was, rather than assist in erection, to roof—the lower ceiling was per enh ne oa 


. J : . ] as 4 
Public Works Loan Commiesioners to lend capital destroy these dwellings as rapidly possible. 
. eet improved dwellings for working men. | They should remove them as rapidly as possible, 


persons having anything to do with men crowded 
either iato workshops or into houses. There 
was no artificial remedy, there was no fine- 
drawn remedy of flues or valves or other means 
of that class that would give fresh air in the 
abundance that appeared to be necessary for 
health. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MR. RUSKIN. 


ical — 
“You perhaps have provoked in the 
course of these letters by not being able to 
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always a way of thinking with myself what 
words meant, it was not possible for me, even in 
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seemed to me that the idea of a king has become 
exactly the contrary of this, and that it has been 
supposed the duty of superior persons generally 
to do less, and to get more, than anybody else ; 
so that it was, perhaps, quite as well that in 
those early days my contemplation of existent 
kingship was a very distant one, and my childish 
pi a unacquainted with the splendour of 


The aunt who gave me cold mutton on Sundays 
was my father’s sister: she lived at Bridge End, 
in the town of Perth, and had a garden fall of 
gooseberry-bushes, sloping down to the Tay, 
with a door ing to the water, which ran 
past it clear-brown over the pebbles three or four 
feet deep: an infinite thing for a child to look 
down into. 


he began to lay by anything for himself, for 
which his best friends called him a fool, and I, 
without expressing any opinion as to his wisdom, 
which I knew in such matters to be at least 


four years old, he could command a post-chaise 
and pair for two months in the summer, by help 
of which, with my mother and me, he went the 


with i 
Lady had as certainly lived by the streamlet in 
that glen of the Ochills ag the Queen of Soota in 
the Island of Loch Leven. 

It happened also, which was the real cause of 
the bias of my after-life, that my father had a 
rare love of pictures. I use the word ‘rare’ 


z 


in Warwick Castle, and have to be 
astonished at; but that, at all events, it would 


Douglas there and the las in * Marmion, 
a painfal wonder soon arose in my child-mind 
why the castles should now be always empty. 


for a 
slowly to 
feel that Charies II. had not altogether effected 
though I always wore a gilded oak-apple very 
reverently in my button-hole on the 29th of May. 
It seemed to me that Charles II.’s Restoration 
had been, as compared with the Restoration I 
wanted, much as that gilded oak-apple to a real 
— And as I grew older, the desire for red 

ppins instead of brown ones, and living kings 
instead of dead ones, appeared to me rational 
as well as romantic; and gradually it had be- 
come the main purpose of my life to grow 
pippins, and its chief hope to see kings.” 


| 
: 
| 








INFORMATION FROM CANADA. 


Sir,—I have been five years away from England, 
aud daring that time, baving travelled nearly 
the whole of Canadaand in the Western States 
of America, I perhaps may ealighten the “ arti- 
zans” likely to emigrate as to what they may 
expect in coming to Canada or America. I will 
not touch wages in this letter, but speak of the 
classes most likely to prosper. 

lst. Carpentera and joiners are a class most 
likely to succeed. In the first place, they will 
have a different kind of work to do than what 
they have been used to. Throughout Canada, 
and in most parts of the States (except large 
cities), the carpenter is the mainstay of building. 
Nearly every house is executed in framework,— 
very little brick or stone, and very few hands from 
England are accustomed toit. Carpenters shoald 
thoroughly study theoretically how to frame a 
building, or else they will find themselves a long 
way behind the “American” artizan. Let them 
study by plans, so as to cut up and make every- 
thing fit, so that it can be fixed and put together, 
as it were, like a bedstead. The interior parts of 
buildings are not so much studied, bat a good 
English workman can go ahead, and when it is to 
be done will always have the preference of a job. 
Staircase and handrail hands are at a premium 
when that kind of work is wanted; and, with 
architectural and mechanical schools in England, 
they should be able to get out the lines, and be 
able to vndertake such work. It nearly in 
every case is done by contract, and pays well. 

2nd. Bricklayers; from the shortness of the 
season, can only depend upon five or six months’ 
fall work in the year. Very few follow this trade, 
but act as masons, laying stone for cellars and 
kitchens, generally executed as far as the level 
of the ground-floor: with care and eeonomy, and 
by going to the right places, they may do very 
well. 


3rd. Slaters are useless; nearly every house 
is “shingled,” or tin-roofed. Slates do not 
answer, from the severe frosts and heat. 

4th. Plumbers used to job work, gas-fitting, 
&c., may look for work in established ci 


be able to do labour at hot-air furnaces for 
heating buildings, &. 

Sth. Painters are not mach in request. A 
good painter takes a contract, and, from the 
useless or surplus of “no trade” people, manu- 
factures his hands. 

6th. Blacksmiths should learn to shoe, and 
that era able to po ~~ eprops for 
wagons, , cutters, oc men 
do as well as smiths, bat keep from 
crowded cities at first. Start in rising places. 
The coal used is not what English workmen have 
in their shops, and therefore they do not get on 
very well at first. 

I would beg of the British workmen to under- 
stand that Canada and America are not places 
for idle hands. Gold is not picked up, but only 





| got hold of by industry and sobriety. Drink is 


cities, 
where water-works and gas are used, and should | sys 





the curse of an emigrant, and one who is fond 
of it is not wanted. Drink this side of the 
ocean will very soon “ fetch him,” asthe Yankees 
say. Shopmen, clerks, and no-mechanic Lon- 
doners, pray stop at home. 

And now for my own experience. After an 

idle life of many weeks, and notwithstanding the 
many advertisements that a neat expeditious 
draughtsman could be found, &c., the writer at 
length obtained a subordinate position under a 
Government surveyor to lay out “ timber limits.” 
So your humbleservant bade farewellto Montrea!, 
leaving the Law Courts, with their French and 
English knots to be solved by one spectator the 
leas, and at once started for Ottawa, the capital of 
Canada. Ottawa is delightfully situated. Broad 
streets, but miserably-built houses, no water- 
works, and were it not for the Parliament build- 
ings, it would hardly come up to the mark of a 
substantialcity. Considering that thirty years ago 
Ottawa was nothing but forest land, and now, I 
think, numbers 30,000 inhabitants, defects in ar- 
chitecture must be overlooked. At Hull, adjacent 
to Ottawa, with the exception of Niagara Falls, 
is one of the most magnificent rapids and falls 
ever seen by the writer. The water power is 
vast, and here have settled Yankee lumbermen, 
who give work in their mills and in the bush to 
several thousand hands. From Ottawa com- 
mences the first touch of hardships,—travelling 
in an old stage-coach, modelled after the fashion 
of the old Lord Mayor's coach (less paint and 
gilt). The surveying party put up for the night. 
The second day’s journey is something like the 
firat day’s journey, only, as my companion re- 
marked, “a little more so.” We then arrive at 
“depét” (a wooden house, with three rooms, 
far away from any settlement): after a good 
night’s rest, our party wake up, and prepare 
for the journey proper. Snow-shoes are then 
handed over, with two blankets. Mocassins 
(deer-skin shoes) are then put on, with bags of 
pork, biscuits, tea, a tomahawk axe,—so we 
travel. Oar party consists of an Indian cook, 
two Chinamen, who carry pots to cook pork and 
brew tea, with the “boss” surveyor and the 
enlightened writer. It will take too much 
tronble to describe surveying in the bush. 
Snow, 3 ft. to 6 ft. deep, the lines taken by a 
prismatic compass, and instead of pickets the 
trees are blazed; that is to say, a little bark 
peeled off. The sleeping to a Londoner is truly 
“ primeval:” a couple of birch trees chopped 
down lighted for fire, tamarack branches for abed, 
and a cotton tent. Fancy this with 30 degrees 
below zero. What with the barking of wolves 
the first night’s camping out made your cor- 
respondent feel the loss of a chop and his bitter 
beer. 
Four months exploring limits in the rough and 
tumble way described, only now and then seeing 
a stray Indian, certainly hardened the constitu- 
tion of the once feather-bed Londoner, freeing 
him from all biliousness, but made him con- 
sumptively inclined for fresh meat and vege- 
tables. 

Having finished the survey, our party broke 
up camp, and by the aid of birch bark canoes, 
we made tracks for Ottawa, once more to realize 
the comfort of a bed, but fully impressed, in the 
writer's opinion, that a French Canadian shanty 
man could make anything with an axe, auger, 
and square, except a piano. 

Having arrived safely at Ottawa, your corre- 
spondent met another victim to advertisements 
fora neat and expeditious draughtsman, and 
who bad been employed in the “ bush :” so we 
did the sights of Ottawa. The Parliament 
buildings are certainly a fine piece of architec- 
ture; the ’s establishment is 
somewhat convenient, but void of decoration 
in an artistic point of view. With a proper 
tem of drainage, w and @ more 
abundant supply of Ottawa could be made 
a splendid city; but, oh! the roads, for mud 
and slush, would make a London vestryman 
shudder at his own shadow. 

From Ottawa we “switch” off for Prescott, and 
make our j west. Prescott is a broken- 
down town, unworthy of notice ; so we start for 
Kingston, look at the beautifal harbour, and 
having listened to regrets of trade being dall, 
make up our minds for Toronto. Railways in 
Canada are not proverbially noted for speed. 
What with jolting and jumping on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, we arrived at Toronto, the 
“ Queen’s City,” so called. Toronto city, next 
to Montreal, is the largest in Canada. The city 
seems to have been laid out on a dead level, 
good wide atreets, handsome shops, and bids fair 
to grow very much, besides having the germs of 
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a good business place. It was here, for the first 
time since leaving England, that your corre- 
spondent heard a real genuine “chime” of 
charch-bells, bringing with them thoughts of 
the happy days gone by, and recollection of 
those who have gone where the “ weary are at 
rest. 

Canada is abundantly supplied with water- 
power, and has all the facilities for manufacturing ; 
buat, though a thoroughly loyal man, I confess 
there is a lack of enterprise compared with that 
of the Yankees. If a Canadian makes “a pile,” 
be commences shaving notes or money-lending, 
taking mortgages; and though the country 
through the eastern parts suffers from a long, 
hard, tedious five or six —— en 4 
there are opportunities, particularly in the weet, 
for capitalists to make money “ hand over fist,” 
as they say. 

Before closing my letter I must not forget to 
say, that for loveliness, health, and beauty, some 
of the Canadian ladies cannot be surpassed, 
many of whom know how to, and do, milk cows, 
spin their own wool, cook like a Christian should 
do, and can play the pianoforte. 

QUERCUS, 








PURCHASE OF A PARK FOR LEEDS. 
VALUE OF LAND. 


Tue Roundhay Park estate was put up for sale 
by auction last week, by Messrs. Hepper & Sons, 
at the Great Northern Railway Station Hotel, 
Leeds, When Lot 19, consisting of the resi- 
dential estate of Roundhay Park, together with 
the Park Farm and Braim Farm, containing an 
area of 60la. Ir. 12p., was put up, Mr. Hepper 


Museum of Oxford, in which he associated his 
son Thomas, and their talented colleague, Wood- 
ward, an old pupil of Sir Thomas, whose career 
was cat short by illness before he had realised 
the full honours which his talents gave promise 
of attaining. Sir Thomas Deane then left the 
pursuit of the family career to his son Thomas, 
who, with a talent equal to the occasion, has 
already erected some striking buildings in Dub- 
lin, Oxford, London, and Tuam, to the cathedral 
of which diocese he was architect. 

The late Sir Thomas was thrice married, and 
leaves a widow and several children. He was 
of a hopefal, cheerfal spirit, with a kindliness 
of disposition and happy wit characteristic of 
his country. He maintained the most honour- 
able character in all his engagements. He 
befriended many of the young artiste of Ireland, 
who with daring and genius were straggling 
under difficulties to gain a name, and whose 
ultimate success proved the judgment with 
which he seconded their efforts. The careers of 
Maclise, Foley, and many others bear testimony 
to his kindly influence. 

We must not omit to mention that he was for 
several years president of the Institute of Irish 
Architects, and that his eldest son John was the 
chief director and ma of the Manchester 
Great International Exhibition, which owed 
to his energy much of its great success. 








REVUE GENERALE DE L’ARCHITECTURE. 

WE see with great satisfaction that our accom- 
plished colleague, M. César Daly, is again in the 
field, and that the Revue Générale de l’ Architec- 
ture, after a suspension of more than a year’s 








said that the apportioned rental of the property 
was 5501.83.4d. The timber, he stated, which was 
an important item, would be included in the lot. 

The bidding then commenced at 50,0001., and 
rapidly increased by 10,0001. at a time until it 
reached 100,0001. The latter sum was bid by 
the Mayor, and elicited hearty cheers. The 
bidding having been resumed, it ran up by 
1,0001. at a time to 106,0001., the Mayor con- 
tinuing to bid in competition with other gentle- 
men, and the last bid being his. At this stage 
there was a pause, during which Mr. Hepper 
announced that he would now take 500l. at a 
time. A gentleman then bid 106,5001., and the 
Mayor bid 107,0001. against him, at which sum 
it was knocked down. Mr. Hepper said he was 
authorised to knock it down to the Mayor for the 
sum last named, viz., 107,0001. Prolonged and 
hearty cheering followed, winding up with three 
cheers for the Mayor. 

Hartley’s Farm and a number of cottages, the 
apportioned rental of which is 4901. 14s., was 
7 as by the Mayor, the amouut being 








SIR THOMAS DEANE, ARCHITECT. 


It is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Sir Thomas Deane, architect, at his 
house in Longford-terrace, Monkstown, county 
Dablin, aged eighty. He was the son of a 
builder in Cork, and lost his father when a 
mere youth, bat being blessed with a mother of 
very superior mind, he was enabled, by the 
energy of his own disposition and her inflaence, 
to keep together a very promising business, 
and to maintain a numerous family of brothers 
and sisters. He undertook large works as a 
contractor for public bodies, and realised a 
handsome fortune; became mayor of Cork, and 
was knighted during his year of office, in 1830, 
by the Lord Lieutenant. He then practised as 
an architect, being employed largely by the 
municipal authorities, the Government, and by 
private individuals. At Cork he erected the 
Old and New Savings Banks, the Bank of 
Ireland, the commercial buildings, and Court- 
house, to which he put a classical portico, 
deservedly praised by Macaulay. He also erected 
the Queen’s College in that town, upon a lofty 
prominent position, and which for its general 
arrangement and style of art, is entitled to com- 
mendation. He erected the fine Lunatic 
Asylum, at Killarney, an imposing mass, well 
distributed and finely exeouted in the stone of 
the country. At Dablin, one of the best build. 
ings is the addition to Trinity College, conceived 
in the Venetian style, and elegantly carried out 
in its scalptural details by Irish carvers, whose 
natural taste he, and his partner, Mr. Wood- 
ward, brought out, by inducing them to imitate 
the foliage of nature, unrestrained by conven. 
tionalism. The most noted, perhaps, of the 


works with which his name is connected, is the | 


daration, has again appeared. Two parts are 
before us, and we shall take an early opportunity 
to give some account of them. In the mean 
time we cordially welcome this admirable pub- 
lication, and we invite for it new subscribers 
from amongst our readers. 








THE CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
GLOBE BRIDGE, PECKHAM, AND THE 
CAMBERWELL VESTRY. 


AxovT two months ago Mr. Riley, builder and 
contractor, entered into a contract with the 
Camberwell vestry for rebuilding the Globe 
Bridge, at Peckham, his tender being 1,9001., 
which at the time caused some surprise, inas- 
much as it was so mach lower than the rest of 
the tenders sent in, being only one-half 
the amount of Messrs. Manley & Rogers's 
(3,8001.), the highest, and 1,0001. less than 
that of Messrs. Jukes, Coulson, & Co., which 
was the next lowest to Mr. Riley’s. It now 
appears that Mr, Riley is unable to ratify the 
contract, in consequence of one of his sureties 
having refused to sign the requisite security 
bond, and the vestry have, therefore, just decided 
to advertise for fresh tenders. 








SELLING OFF THE ARCHIVES. 


At the Ossory Diocesan Synod, held a few 
days since, some extraordinary routine business 
was transacted, and more i pro- 
posals and resolutions were agreed to. Is it 
possible that the Cathedral Sastentation Fand 
is about to be created by the sale of its archives ? 

The Rev. James Graves, a well-known Irish 
antiquary, and member of the Irish (late the 
Kilkenny) Archzological Society, perhaps can 
answer us. A Mr. Staples suggested, at the 
Synod, that the very valuable collection of 
books left to form a library by two of the former 
bishops, one of them being Bishop Morris, should 
be disposed of. In fact, to use his own words, 
“the collection was going to ruin and decay,— 
the binding was nearly worn away, the backs and 
covers were falling off; and if something were 
not done, no books would soon be there. The 
building was not properly attended to, the books 
were in a damp place, and he would repeat, that 
unless some steps were taken, they would soon 
be beyond repair.” 

Hear now the remedy that Mr. Staples had, 
and did propose should be carried out. “ He 
would propose that they should sell the books, 
and thus raise a sum of money,—perhaps 5001. 
or 6001.,—get a catalogue of tbem made out, and 
send it to some London man who deals in those old 
books ; and they would raise a sum which would 
be of the greatest use to them.” Some other 
members questioned the legality of such a sale ; 





bat Mr. Staples informed the Synod that he had 
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SURVEYORS UNDER THE ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL DILAPIDATIONS AOT. 


London.—We mention with much satisfaction 


the remarkable list of testimonials which Mr. 
Hills submitted, we could not look for any other 
result. 

York.—Mr. C. N. Armfield, Whitby, has been 
appointed one of the two sarveyors under the 
new Act, for the diocese of York. Mr. C, T. 
Newstead, of York, is the other. 


Se 


—— 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION AT COVENTRY. 


Ar the recent discussion of plans for using 
the se in irrigation it was stated that the 
estima cost of Mr. Hawksley’s pumping 
machinery is 24,0001. Surely something more 
economical than this could be contrived. If 
money is to be spent in this way, a fair return 
can scarcely be looked for. 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS AT 
BBADFORD. 


Mr. G. Corson, architect, of Leeds, hae 
designed a building for Messrs. Heugh, Danlop, 
& Co., which presents a contrast to the usual 
type of Bradford warehouses. The structare, 
now approaching completion, stands at the 
corner of Peckover-street and East-parade ; it is 
built externally of stone, and is designed in 
the Scottish baronial style. There are three 
frontages. The centre part of the front to Peck- 
over-street is carried up as a tower, slightly pro- 
jecting from the front, and contains the principal 
entrance, a simple square-headed doorway, with 
bold roll mouldings on thejambs. A bay window 
corbels out immediately over the door, and the 
tower is finished at the top with turrets on the 
angles, and a pavilion roof between. 

n other parts of the borough building is 
going on vigorously. A large warehouse is in 
course of construction adjacent to Peckover 
House. The third story is being put on the Town- 
hall, and the London stone-carvers have got 
to work. The Covered Market slowly. 
A range of achools for the parish church, in the 
Bolton-road district, is mak satisfactory pro- 
gress, and schools are also built in Otley- 
road, to serve as a place of worship as well. A 
new church is rising at Ri another at 
Great Horton; St. John’s Church isto be replaced 
by a new building in Little Horton-lane; and the 
Wesleyans of Frizinghall are pushing forward 
their new Gothic chapel. 














GREENHURST, NEAR OCKLEY, 
SURBREY. 


Tuis house is being erected for Mr. Thomas 
Lambert, and is distant from the Ockley Station 
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FALL OF A WORSTED MILL AT 
GUISELEY, YORKSHIRE. 

Ar Guiseley, on Sunday forenoon, a large 
and newly - erected worsted-mill fell in. So 
far as we can learn, it appears that Mr. 
Deacon, a at Shipley, had an extensive 
worsted-mill in course of erection at Guiseley, 
and was the first mill of that description in that 


lace. The plans, it is alleged, were p 
Mr. Walsh, plasterer, at Baildon, ae ge 


contractor for the work was Mr. Lapish. The /|¢ 


building was four stories high, and was of con- 
siderable length. Only about one-half of it had, 
however, been built, and the roof of that por- 
tion was put on last week. The mill appeared 
to be all safe and sound when the workmen left 
on Saturday, but on Sunday forenoon, about half- 
past ten o'clock, the whole erection saddenly 
collapsed and fell to the ground with a thunder- 
ing noise, without any waraing whatever. The 
building presented a mere wreck, as scarcely 
any portion of the walls was standing. The 
roof-beams and iron and pillars which 
had been used in the construction of the place 
were broken to pieces. There were many con- 
jectures as to the cause of the accident, and they 
were 80 conflicting that it will be better left to 
the parties concerned in the erection to give an 
explanation, 








DECORATIONS OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL, 
Siz,—Mr. Shone, ia reply to my letter, writes 
as follows :— 
“ Sir Sevier Wren’s intentions, mode of treatment, 
and, as far as they can be suthenti |, his very 
will be scrupulously kept sacred and followed.” e 
adds :—“ The leading principle affirmed by all who have 
been consulted is this,—to make Sir Christopher Wren’s 
intentions for the completion and decoration of the 
cathedral the main text, as it were; and to stady to carry 
out, as implicitly as possible, whatever he may have 
expressed in drawing, model, or writing ; and where these 
materials for guidance fail, that harmony is to be sought 
for to the fullest practical extent, with what he has pro- 
posed or done,” 


Mr. Shone gives these words as extracts from 
the programme set forth by the Embellishment 
Committee; and if the committee adhered to 
what they have here set forth, we would not 
complain; but what have the committee done ? 
and what are they doing?—if it be the com- 
mittee, and not the architect, who is answerable. 

Sir Christopher’s last work at the cathedral 
was the construction of the choir, and he put 
the organ where it was thought best to be. The 
whole cathedral was open to his choice. He 
might have put it,—as was lately done,— in one 
of the ladies’ closets. We are told that it did 
stand on one side of the choir, in the old cathe- 
dral; and had not that situation been con- 
demned, he might have put it there again, or 
he might have made it clothe the two grand 
pillars against which it is proposed to place it 
now. He did neither. To use Mr. Street’s 
words,— 





Ah, but, says Mr. Shone, “ nothing is more 
certain than that he (Sir Christopher) made 
the best of a situation forced upon him.” Of 
course, forced upon him it was. Given the 
cathedral, and the masical service to be per- 
formed in it, where was the organ to be placed ? 
It was to ‘be placed somewhere, and he put it, 
whatever might be the difficulties of his choice, 
and however constrained by superior powers, 
where he thought it could best be. Not in one 
of the ladies’ closets, not reared up in two sepa- 
rate sections, to hide the magnificent pillars, and 
destroy the vista, but ‘in the place where, when 
Mr. Penrose became architect to the cathedral, 
he found it. 

Bat further, Sir Christopher not only placed 
the organ where he did, but he designed the 
elegant pillars on which it stood. He wished 
these pillars to be seen in the position in which 
he placed them. 

The placing the organ on these pillara was his 
last work; and if the committee had done their 
daty, and acted according to wha: they profess 
in their programme, they woald have begun 
where Sir Christopher left off, and not by ruth- 
— altering and destroying what he had 

6. 

What is the consequence of their removing the 
organ? The return-stalls are carried away to 
the chancel, and the two elegant gates erected 
there by Sir Christopher Wren removed to make 
way for them. The beautiful colamns are car- 
ried away into the north and south transepts, and 
made to do daty as porches, and these porches 
are so arranged as to interfere with Sir Christo- 
pher’s grand intentions. 

He made three principal doorways, which, 
when seen, give a grandeur to the whole build- 


ing. Would any one think of putting an inner | 


porch to the west door, leaving only the upper 
half of it to be seen, and thus marring its grand 
proportions? And it is a similar error to cut the 
north and south doors in two, and leave only the 
halves of them to be seen above. 

Had the organ not been moved, these pillars 
would not have been moved, and the desecra- 
tions at the north and south doors would not 





3; nor would the t 
have been eatery so 


I ask Mr. Shone, and through him I beg to 
ask the committee, whether this is completing 


such a committee? Oan they do and undo, 
almost in the same breath, and not feel ashamed ? 
To settle such matters by a committee is pretty 
much the same as asking an assembly of women 
in Exeter Hall to decide upon some important 

There ought to be an architect of a master 
mind, who shall be able to say to the committee, 
“Gentlemen, this is my plan, and if you insist 
upon things of which I disapprove, I must make 
you reeponsible—not myself.” And until such a 
person is found, St. Paul’s will not be properly 
embellished, James Lupton, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 








TO RENDER SEWERS OF DEPOSIT SELF- 
CLEANSING. 


Wir this I beg leave to submit a section and 
specification for making the sewers of deposit in 
Belgravia, and elsewhere, in the Old Westmin- 
ster sewer districts, self-cleansing. The cost of 
the work would be not more than 2s. 6d. per 
foot ran, or 6601. per mile. I think I may ven- 
tare to say that no improvement could equal 
this for simplicity, darability, economy, and 
efficiency. Permit me to suggest that you should 
give this section and specification in the Builder, 
in order to show Local Boards and their sur- 
veyors “ how to do it.” JoHN PHILLIPS, 





Specification for Making the Sewers of Deposit in Belgravia 
and elsewhere, in the Old Westminster Sewer Districts, 


Self- . 

1. Raise the hard it in the sewers to the surface, 
and cart it away; flash — the soft deposit, and 
thoroughly wash and cleanse the side walls and bottoms, 
with jets attached to hose carried down into the sewers 
from hydrants fixed into the water-pipes in the streets. 

2. Take out in lengths of about 6 ft. at a time, seven 
courses of the brickwork along the centre of the inverts ; 
wallings with strats, between the re- 
maining courses at the sides; then excavate the space to 
the depth shown by the drawing. The soil, rubbish, and 
earth arising from the work, lift to the surface and cart 
away. 

3. Well wash and clean the bricks taken out of the in- 
verts, then lay them solidly in Portland. cement (half 
rss ilk ths dean, wnt Sere the eget put evosnectl 
ance wi » orm the upper part toa 

to the underside of the channel tiles. 


tiles upon the sunk brickwork, as 

the drawings’; then solidly flash up and point the 
joints of the as also the joints of the old brickwork 
in the inverts side walls, with neat Portland cement, 
and leave the sewer-bottoms clean and perfect. 

3 int spine Bt in, thick, perforated longitadinally with 
in 2 ft. \. . ngi wit 
cylinders in. in diameter, accurately moulded to the 
pen according to the drawing, salt-glazed, aad burnt toa 
vitreous substance, 


shown 
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Section showing Self-cleansing Sewer. 
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annual meeting of the Wedgwood Institute 
School of Science and Art has been heid in the 
town-hall, Burslem, under the presidency of 
Smith Child, bart., M.P. The attendance 
numerous. Mr. W. Woodall (chief bailiff) 


during the year 168 students had entered 
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students, of whom 39 were examined, and 28 
passed, The committee were, however, surprised 
at the extraordinary apathy in quarters where 
ready co-operation might have been looked for ; 
and that in a vast population, pursuing oocupa- 
tions necessarily artistic and scientific in their 
character, there should be so small a per-centage 
desiring intellectual advancement, and so large 

roportion content with an unquestioning and 


of the delivery of prizes in connexion with classes 
of science meeting at the hall, and affiliated with 
the Soath Kensington institution; and there 
were present, amongst other gentlemen who take 
@ warm interest in the elevation of the working 
classes, Messrs. Jas. Samuelson, F. Archer, J. A. 
Picton, Bev. J. Beard, 8. G. Rathbone, Dr. 
Sheldon, Dr. Costine, and Mr. Francis Boult. Sir 
John Lubbock, who was loudly cheered on taking 
the chair, said that all must rejoice to see how 
the love of science was spreading in the country. 
It was one of the most hopeful features of the 
ing first of the relations between the 

scientific 


did not wish that this should be altered, and 
believed that entire freedom of action was the 
best for the Government, the country, and the 
societies themselves. True, there was a grant of 
12,5001. under the head of scientific societies, 
but 10,0001. of this was spent in me ¢ 

observations, and 1,0001. given to scientific 
research. With regard to scientific research, 





a 

stolid dependence on traditional usage. The 
committee felt they had some reason to com-| 
plain of stinted payments by the Department of 
Science and Art on the results of examinations, 
as compared with what previous experience 
led them to expect. The committee expressed | 
congratalation on the Institute being at last 
freed from debt, and indulged in confident ex. | 
pectations, as the necessity for technical educa- 
tion becomes increasingly apparent, of a support 
of the school worthy of the enterprise and public 
spirit of the district. Mr, G. Theaker, master 
of the science and art school, and Mr. A. L. 
Sparkes, master of the chemistry school, read 
their reports. 

Salisbury School of Seience and Art.—A 
building, erected at a cost of 3,0001., for the 
use of the Salisbury rencey? Fn Scientific 
Institution and the Salisbury 1 of Science 
and Art, in New-street, in that city, with a 
hall capable of seating 800 persons, has been 
publicly opened. The Dean of bury has 
been a liberal subscriber to the building fund, 
which is to preserve the memory of the late 
Bishop Hamilton. The new front is 
in the Gothic style, and built of red brick, with 
coloured brick arches and devices, stone dress- 
ings to the doors and windows, Mansfield stone 
shafts and carved caps. The building comprises, 
on the ground floor, a reading-room, and on each 
side of ita wide entrance-passage to the lecture- 
hall and staircases. On the first floor are the 
library, class, and committee rooms; and above 
it is the School of Art, which is 34 ft. by 25 ft., 
and 17 ft. high. The lecture-hall is at the back 
of this building, aud was formerly the Salisbury 
Theatre. The old stage, galleries, boxes, &c., 
have been swept away, and thus a room obtained 
which is nearly 70 fc. long by 33 ft. wide. The 
walls have been raised about 6 ft., a new roof 
put to the building, and windows inserted. A 
large gallery, supported upon iron pillars, has 
been erected, and fitted up with stalls, the hall 
and gallery affording accommodation for about 
800 persons. A broad staircase, which is double 
above the first flight, gives access to each side of 
the gallery, as well as to the upper part of the 
front building. The interior of the hall is 
decorated, and lighted by means of star-jets from 
the ceiling and walls. Mr. John Harding was 
the architect, F, Hale the builder, and Abley 
foreman. The decorations were executed by 
Mr. Neal, under the direction of Mr. Toomer; 
and the stonework carving was done by Mr. 
A. C. Kemm, 

Closing of the Norwich Industrial and Fine Art 
Exhabition.—After having been open fora period 
of two months, the Exhibition of the Norwich 
and Eastern Counties Industrial and Fine Arts 
Association has been closed. The ceremon 





took place in the presence of a large number of 
persons, but the exhibition was not actually 
closed till ten o’clock in the evening, to enable 
those who could not obtain admission on the 
previous evening to pay a final visit. Pecuniarily 
the results of the exhibition are satisfactory, in 
80 far, at least, that the receipts are amply 
sufficient to meet all expenses. The performance 
of s musical programme opened the closing 
ceremonial. It consisted of an organ selection, 
played by Dr. Bunnett, and of a variety of pieces 
by the Norwich Volunteer Artillery band. 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P., on Scientific Education. 
Sir John Lubbock, bart., M.P., addressed a meet- 
ing of working men on Saturday night at the 


had reluctance to spend money. 


chary of incurring expense, and the hesitation 
as to the expedition relative to the last eclipse 
arose from a misunderstandip Gand not from 
reg: 
elementary schools, he could not speak of the 
Government in such satisfactory 
scientific men throughout the country unani- 
mously regretted the manner in which the 
ts to those schools were distributed. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, although the 
foundations of education, were not education 
itself, and the schools would never be placed on 
a eound and satisfactory basis until they took a 
wider ground. Sir John quoted in support of 
this view the resolutions of the British and the 
Social Science Associations, and the opinions of 
those practically concerned in education. With 
regard to schools of science, he pointed with 


A 
s 


pleasure to the fact that when they commenced 


in 1860 there were nine schools with sixty 
students, and that now there were 810 schools 
with 30,000 students. In conclusion, Sir John, 
though he criticised the positions taken by Mr. 
Forster, paid a high tribute to the services 
which he had rendered to the cause of national 
education. 

The Leeds School of Art.—The exhibition 
of the students’ works at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute closed on Saturday last, om which day 
3,259 persons visited it. There are now 300 
students. Out of more than 2,600 drawings and 
paintings produced within the year, 468 works 
were selected for exhibition, and a large propor- 
tion of them were meritorious. Dr. Puckett is 
the head-master. 








BOROUGH ENGINEBRSHIP OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


THE special committee met on Monday last to 
consider the claims of three selected i 

viz., Mr. George F. Deacon, of Liverpool; Mr. 
James Lemon, borough engineer of Southamp- 
ton; and Mr. Mackinson, town surveyor of 
Dundee; when, on a division, Mr. Deacon 
obtained 12 votes; Mr. Lemon, 9; and Mr. 
Mackinson, 3. 

Mr. Deacon was therefore recommended to 
the borough council for the appointment. Mr. 
Deacon is in practice in Liverpool, and he is the 
son of the under-sheriff of the county. 





THE GREAT FIRE AT CHICAGO. 


Tue whole business part of Chicago has been 
destroyed by fire. All the wholesale warehouses, 





Y | banks, public buildings, theatres, great hotels, 


six grain elevators, much shipping, and 10,000 
houses are burnt, and many persons have lost 
their lives. 50,000 persons are without shelter, 
but tents to shelter 75,000 have reached Chicago. 
The dead found in the ruins already exceed 100, 
and many are dying from exposure. Special 
Saaeitty one 6 ae 
city, guarded by military. Forty plunderersand 
turbalent characters have man tee. 

The fire is now stated to have begun in a 
stable. A boy having, it is said, taken a kerosene 
lamp into the stable to milk a cow, the avimal 
kicked the lamp over, and set fire to the place. 
The burning fluid ran to the wooden pavements, 
and thus the flames were extended, and not 





Trades Hall, Liverpool. The occasion was that 


through the party-walls, we presume, unless 


ne 


they were of wood. As the fire 
qreag with oxoltomenh, and many 


This city is one of, the most marvellous in the 
history of the United States. Up to 1831 it was 
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compared with the 

The popu- 
in 1850 was 28,269; in 1857, 130,000; 
and probably at the present time the total is 
little short of a quarter of a million. Chicago is 
beantifully situated on an inclined plain extend. 
ing along the shores of Lake Michigan for many 
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DRAWINGS AND THE POST-OFFICS. 

Sin,—Doubtless many of your readers will 
have become aware that since the 5th of October 
an imperial size drawing can no longer be sent 
as a roll through the post, the limit of length 
wwalhaaet. dap Sic Bygaca peonchones ra lelgaaarer 
mportance to me, as I sup it is to a great 
pallihar AF aeeionnt Xl ba an should be 
made, such as that may be 22 in. long, 
if not exceeding 54 in. by 5} in. in width and 
thickness. 


way, which would involve considerably greater 
trouble and expense, as well as much annoyance 
i being delivered by the — 
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LIVERPOOL. 


Tue new Oounty Courts question, the proposal 
to decorate the council chamber and luncheon- 
room at the Town-hall, and the roerager ty 

intings, were amongst those subjects whi 
See inion annsilenstien ion at the last meeting of 
the Liverpool Town Council. A letter of the 
secretary to the Government Commissioners of 
Works, g that the corporation should 
provide a site for the proposed County Courts, 
for which the Honse of Commons had voted 
20,0001., had beer. replied to by the finance com- 
mittee, declining to agree to the suggestion, but 
stating that the committee would recommend to 
the council that the vacant land behind the 
municipal offices should not be parted with for 
twelve months without giving the Commissioners 
of Works the option of purchasing it on reason- 
able terms. In reply, the secretary stated that 
as it was probable the Jadicature Commission 
would in the course of a year have formed some 
satisfactory scheme to reform the multiplicity of 
courts of justice now existing in Liverpool, it 
was useless to discuss the subject at present. 
The First Commissioner, however, thought it 
right to observe that by the 13th and 14th Vic., 

. 61, sec. 24, it was provided that the town- 
hall, court-houss, or other public building to any 
county, city, borough, or town in which a county 
court was held, might be used for the sittings of 
that court without payment of rent. 

The finance committee recommended the 
council to vote the sum of 6001. to be expended 
ander the direction of that committee, in the 
decoration of the council chamber and the 
lancheon-room at the town-hall. Mr. Picton, in 
moving the confirmation of the recommendation, 
said the subject was mooted in the council about 
six months ago, and a committee was appointed 
to report on certain that were presen 
to the council. It was then agreed that the 
subject, should be postponed for six months. Mr. 
Minton moved the following amendment :— 
“That specimens and tenders be asked for from 
Liverpool decorators, at a cost not exceeding 
6001., for decorating the council-chamber and 
luncheon-room.” Mr. Minton afterwards with- 
drew his motion, and Mr. Picton said it would 





be better to allow the matter to be brought for- 
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ward at some future time; and meantime the 
confirmed. 





THE SOIL PIPE AND SANITATION. 


ite Spee fo Pee ~ h- > inst., I find 
-pi as been perform an portant part 
in the sanitation of Croydan, with which the namo of « 

Will you permit me to estate that in the second edition 
of “ A House for the Suburbs,” ee in 1861, the 


followin, oceurs at 1 
“T have found it eras in: ponstive -t0 take the 


off cannot be 
to lead a small pipe up through the roof, so that the 

i ’ Pi he —s ‘ 
air, , o) 4 at ot th oppor tunity into 








THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


S1n,—Have you had difficulties in public making 
8 stand for your right side of the pave? I admit to man 
cussions. I fight my way along when I feel strong till 
booby too big for me, I invariably 








CLEANING TILES. 


S1z,— Will some correspondent kindly 
best method of mts pate gg tiles? The joints become 
incrusted with hard m, aud the edges of the tiles for 
a considerable width are black. The hardest brush and 
pac Sper paneer ay Sw I should also 
thank any of your correspondents i could inform me 
of the best mode of fixing these tiles with cement. I have 
used various cements, but the tiles come off in frosty 
or very hot weather. A, Davis, 








INVITATIONS TO TENDER. 


Srr,—I accepted an invitation last August to tender for 
the completion of four houses in Cedars-road, Clapham, 
from Messrs. Mayhew, Salmon, & Whitiag,—Mr. J. 
Thomas, architect, I teadered to their request, 
was lowest, and was rejected. ul you kindly inform me 
whether I have any remedy for this? I bad to verify the 
quantities by measuring up the work to be done, as the 
bills were not explicit, and as a return have my name 
lished below the party chosen to do the job, which Beet 
course, calculated to do me an injury. I should 

y obliged by your informing me what remedy I have, 

any. A very OLD SupscripEe. 

_ *,* It would probably depend on the terms of the 
invitation. Most certainly if a builder be invited to tender, 
and is lowest in amount, he ought to be employed, 





THE NEW MORGUE, DUBLIN. 


THE Corporation of Dablin has at last esta- 
blished a necessary sanitary requisite long called 


for in Dublin. 

A square block of ite-faced buildi 
originally constructed for @ savings- ag 
Marlborough-street, has been transformed into 
a gloomy morgue. The history of the old 
structure is as melancholy as the purposes for 
which it is now used. Nothing ever seemed to 
thrive under its roof from its first foundation. 

_ Idle for years, and again occupied at long 
intervals as a meeting-house, emigration office, 
reading-room, soup-kitchen, registry office, ship- 
png office, and as the “head centre” of the 
reaps et gp my ag wr egy Re 
1 climax by being dedicated to 
Kieg Wests oe eee The building, as 
to locality, is very well situated, being a few 
yards from the river side, It is twostories high, 
and well lighted above. The ground floor is 


Converted into the morgue proper; it is divided | i 


into three compartments, the chamber for the 
Corpses, @ dissecting-room, and a waiting-room. 
All post-mortem examinations will, of course, 
take place in the dissectivg-room, for which 
necessary fittings are provided. The is 
fitted with marble slabs, on an inclined plane, on 
which the bodies will lie, over whom a stream of 
water will constantly flow (it is hoped). The 
Upper story contains the coroner’s coart 
retiring-room for the jury. The former is some- 
what spacious, being about 40 ft. by 30 ft. The 
story is also fitted up with the necessary accom- 





and | will now go back to work fifty-seven 





modation for coroner, advocates, jury, witnesses, 
and the press. The morgue was not long opened 
when it received its first melancholy baptism in 
the person of a male infant who was probably 
strangled or mismanaged at birth, and was left 
exposed in a public hall. 


meee 
——- 4 


DAVENTRY ASSEMBLY HALL. 
Tue New Assembly Hall was opened last 
week. The building, the property of a company, 
ing Foundry-place, 








stage or platform at the western end is 
20 ft. long by 15 ft. deep, and is fitted up with foot- 
lights and two bracket-lights. Underneath and 
on the sides of the stage are three rooms, exceed- 
ingly handy for entertainments or public meet- 
ings. The auditorium is intended to accommodate 
600 people, but about 700 were present at the 
There is no attempt at display in the 
frontage, owing to its retired position, but 
the elevation is neat and simple. The main 
feature of the interior is the roof, which is 


by a 
plaster cornice running round the room, 14 ft. 
from the floor line. 

The room is lighted from the roof by 
side-lights, in pairs, between the queen-postes 
and top lights, extending from the matched 


boarding at the oollar-beam down to the |t 


top of the side-lights. The roof is a semi- 
decagon in form, and the lines of the prin- 
cipals, combined with the cove on either side, 
present the appearance of a trefoil. The gas- 
pendants brought from the centre of the collar- 
beams of six of the principals, extend about 7 ft. 
below the tie-rods. 

The building was designed by Messra. Walford 
& Hewitt, of London, and the work has been 
executed by Mr. Gee, builder, Daventry. It 
may be added that on Wednesday night the 
acoustic ies of the hall were fully tested, 
and proved to be all that could be desired. 


ewes 


THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 

Settlement of the Engineers’ Strike.—The great 
strike of the engineers at Newcastle is happily 
settled. Sir William Armstrong, Mr. Philipsor, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, jun., and Mr. Burnett, presi- 
dent of the League, met, and after some discus- 
sion, agreed to all the details for carrying into 
effect an arrangement suggested by Messrs. 
Philipgon and Cowen. After the meeting Sir 
William Armstrong submitted the details to the 
associated masters, and Mr. Barnett to the come 
mittee of delegates. Both parties agreed to the 
conditions proposed by their representatives. 
Mr. Philipson signed the document on behalf of 
the employers, and Mr. Cowen on behalf of the 
men, and the negotiations terminated. The re- 
sult was hailed with great rejoicing all over 
Tyneside, Flags were hang out of the windows 
of the meeting-houses of the engineers, and the 
people everywhere congratulate themselves and 
their neighbours at the happy termination of the 
most and resolate strike ever known 
in the north of England. The men were to re- 
sume work this Thursday morning. 

A lime-light demonstration of the trades and 
working men of London, was held in Trafalgar- 
square, for the purpose of congratalating the 
engineers of Newcastle on the favourable ter- 








pay till he has made his fifty-four hours of 
concession to the masters 


precise terms presented to employers and 
men were said to be the following :—" Supposing 
the employers to concede the fifty-four hours per 
week, the men would agree to work overtime, 
— — the extent required by the em- 
p e@ wages, both as to ordinary wages 
sand oveitiens to remain the same at the different 
factories as prior to the strike. The wages to 
be reckoned by the hour, and quarter-hour, and 
paid weekly at 12°15 p.m. on Saturday. The 
agreement to be for twelve months, with power 
to either party to determine at the end of six 
months by gi one month’s previous notice. 
The men to go to work on the arrangement now 
existing in the shops (fifty-seven hours), and 
the new terms (fifty-four hours) to take date 
from Jan. 1, 1872.” 

The proposals were unanimously accepted. 


——————$————————_ 


SCHOOL-BOARD DOINGS. 











SEWAGE POLLUTION AT KEW. 
S12,—The evils of want of drainage, leaking 
cesspools, and a sewage-poliated soil, have been 
often adverted to in your colamns, and recently 
with reference to Ilminster; but there exists at 


mination of their strike, and to form a “ national | fresh air, the whole system is in full operation. 


league for the furtherance of the nine-hour 
movement.” 


ies 


strong. 
ing fifty-nine hours a week : 
first five days, and nine on Saturday. 


g 
4 


g 


{ 


week; and on the lst of January they will 
working fifty-foar hours a week. The 
ment that overtime shall 


There is no sewerage at Kew: the houses, 
about 160 in number, some large and some small, 
—a royal residence being one of them,—dic- 
charge their filth simply into and 
it by them, or rather it is their intention so 
store it; but a little closer investigation will 
that they are very far indeed from euc- 
ceeding in 80. 

There are extensive market-gardens in the 
i of Kew, where the demaad for 
manure is considerable. The contents of the 
cesspools, when available, are, therefore, valuable 
for this purpose, and yet it is not found possible 
to make them in this way a source of profit to 
nearly their nominal value, inasmuch as the 


5 


arrange- ° \ 
not count in a man’s! quantity of fertilising material, in proportion to 
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the total discharged into them is undaly small, 
only about one-fourth of that total being 
reclaimable when the cesspools are emptied. 
The rest all goes away. Where? This is not 
difficult to ascertain. In the case of the houses 
nearest to the Thames, it goes directly there 
between each tide; and these houses are, in a 


sanitary point of view, probably the best off. | changes 


Elsewhere, and where the distance, as compared 
with the elevation above low water, is too great 
to allow of a percolation in the short space of 
twelve hours, the pollution remains principally 
in the neighbourhood of the spot w it has 
entered; the river suffers less, and the subsoil 
more. Each cesspool forms a centre whence a 
poisoning influence extends in successive con- 
centric circles, until, by the intersection of these 
viroles, the whole intermediate space is filled up, 
and alike contaminated. 

The purifying properties of earth, especially 
of a light sandy soil such as here exists, are of 
course well known, and, were the sources of 
pollution only few and scattered, or could the 
polluting liquid be compelled in all cases to filter 


thoso of the north chapel and the east or chancel 


rest being generally copies of the old work they 
replace, The west gall ha 
been removed, and the tower-arch opened to the 
nave. The flat plaster ceiling, which obscured 
the old nave-roof, has cose. and these 
in themselves have chiefly contributed 
to the effect of the restoration. The nave-roof 
has not needed ee ; — has been baw ya 
cleaned, plastered ween. spars, an 
embattled cornice added. The chancel-roof is 
wholly new, and, with those of the aisles and 
south chapel, is of oak, with boarded panels and 
carved cornices. The interior stonework has 
been redressed, and the clearstory-walls have 
been stripped of the plaster and roughly 
chiselled over. The floors have been preserved 
at their original levels, and the whole area of 
the church has been covered with a bed of con- 
crete. In removing the soil for this purpose, 
several relics were discovered,—notably two or 
three bases and capitais of Norman pillars, 
which seem to point conclusively to the fact 
of a moch earlier building having existed 





through a considerable thicknees of the soil, 
their injarious qualities could be to a great 
extent neutralised, but when the permanently 
saturated subsoil is within a few feet of the 
surface there is obviously no room for this. Now | 
at Kew water is always found at about 5 ft. | 
below the ground, and if in the course of building | 
operations an excavation is incautiously made, | 
even to this depth, at the time of a high tide, | 
the foundations are instantly flooded with water. | 
It is needless to say that the water so entering, | 
and which frequently finds its way into the cellars | 
and basement floors of the houses, is a more or | 
Jess dilated solution of the neighbouring cess- | 
pits. In addition to this polluting influence, the | 
fortilising properties of the amount left in the 
cesspool is weakened by the loss of the most 
valuable ingredients, viz., those in solution in 
the escaped more liquid portion. 

The question of sewerage is more important 
now from the fact that a large estate, abutting 
upon the south-west corner of the Green, and 
lying between it and the newly-opened Kew 
Gardens Station, is now being rapidly built upon, 
apparently without any provision for drainage, 
but simply causing a maltiplication of the 
already too numerous cesspools, which in a few 
years’ time will, in all probability, be trebled in 
number. 

Surely, with the market gardens requiring 
manure, and in the face of the awakening 
interest in and knowledge of the results follow- 





on this site or its neighbourhood. These 
remains have been utilised for the foundation 
of pillars of the later church. The curious 
old font-bow! (supposed, however, by a learned 
professor to be the base of a cross, and sub- 
sequently converted from its original purpose) 
now rests within the church. The seats are 
open benches raised slightly above the general 
level of the floor. These and the chancel stalls, 
screens, &c., are of solid oak. The organ is 
placed at the eastern end of the south chapel, the 
remaining portion of the chapel being available 
for seats. The chencel is divided from the 
chapels by screens, with carved open tracery-work 
in the head. That on the north side is of more 
elaborate character, and is the gift of Mr. J. A. 
Basfeild, who has undertaken the restoration of 
the north chapel, the design being farnished by 
Mr. R. N. Shaw, of London. The Ferrand 
Chapel, an excrescence on the north side of the 
nave, has not been removed, but permission has 
been granted to convert the lower story into a 
vestry, an appendage of which the charch was 
previously destitute, An oak screen now sepa- 
rates it from the nave. Another screen will 
also divide the tower from the nave. The old 
grave-stones have been relaid within the church, 
bat it is hoped that ere long tiles may take their 
place. The heating of the church was a source 
of difficulty, owing to the interments. It has 
been, however, solved by placing Haden’s hot- 


windows, which are wholly of new design, the | organ 
lery aad organ-loft have | by 


ing such a condition of things, it is not a time air apparatus in an iron chamber beneath the 
to permit it to continue, still less to allow of its tower. The old organ, which was built by Messrs. 
extension to what will, I fear, be found, perhaps | Forster & Andrews, of Hull, abont twenty-four 
too late, a very grave conclusion. On the con- | years ago, has been improved and enlarged by 
trary, the preeent seems the very time to arrange the same firm. The cost of the renovations, 
& system of drainage in connexion with which including the organ, will be about 3,0001. The 
the new houses should be built. W. Scorr., | contractors were :-—— Masons, Messrs. Foulds, Bros., 
Bingley ; Messrs. John Ives' & Sons, joiners, 
Shipley; Mr. Dawson, plumber, Bingley; Mr. 
| Thornton, slater, Bingley; Mr. Anderson, plas- 





FUNERAL OF M. DUBAN. 


WE understand, and are glad to mention, that 
on the occasion of the faneral of the distinguished 
French architect, M. Duban, Professor Donald- 
son, who was present, pronounced a discourse, 
which produced considerable effect, and greatly 
interested his auditors. Three other addresses 
were delivered. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bingley.—The parish church here has been re- 
opened for divine service, after having been 
restored, and the interior fittings renewed. The 
restoration has been carried out from designs 
prepared by Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, archi- 
tects, Bradford. The fabric of the church gene- 
ee oe of tion, taking 

to account rough it hase 
eg 
decayed, whilst insertions of heterogeneous style 
have farther tended to weaken the structure. 
The buttresses with which the building has 
evidently been furnished have disappeared to 
make room for interments, and circumstances 

have prevented the restoration of these and other 
features, The restoration has comprised the 
rebuilding in part of the north or Ryshworth 
pn the east gable of the cbancel, the south 
wall of the south or Riddleaden chapel, and the 
south aisle of the nave. The old poreb, of in- 
congruous character, has been by one 


in keeping with the rest of the church. Beveral 
windows have also been renewed, particularly 


terer, Bingley. 

Dufiryn (Neath).—The new charch of St. 
Matthew, Daffryn, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Llandaff. Daffryn is a small hamlet, 
formerly with s very sparse ion, and 
adjacent on two sides to the parishes of Cadox 
and Skewell, and on the other to Neath. Lately 


some colliery works have been opened in the 
_ neighbourhood. 
_ the residence of Mr. Howel 


Adjacent to these works stands 
He resolved 
to build a church for the people of Duffryn, and 


endow it. The site chosen is one adjoining his 


lodge. On this a church has been erected 
by Mr. Gwyn, at a cost of about 3,5001. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Gwyn endows the church with land to 
give an annual stipend to the clergyman. The 
new church is dedicated to St. Matthew, and con- 
| siste only of nave, chancel, with organ-chamber, 
| vestry, and tower. It was intended to be as 
| purely as possible a type of the Welsh Church 
of the twelfth century. Mr. Norton, of London, 
architect, eubmitted a plan of a church of this 
description, which met with the approval of Mr. 
Gwyn, and the work of erecting it was under- 
taken by Mr. Rees Roderick, of Margam, who 
has also restored Liantrissant Church. The 
new church is built with Penant stone, from one 
of Mr. Gwyn’s quarries, with Bath stone dress 
ing. > “ae is Gothic, and the nave has 

somewhat p appearance, owing to the 
absence of aisles and a clearst : 





width of 21 ft. On the north side there is an 


incomplete. The tower, which below forms the 
entrance-porch, has a Gothic doorway, and this ig 
surmounted by a carved stone statue of the 

saint. The walls of the interior of the church 


tiles. The altar and the dais for the communion. 
table are formed with Kilkenny marble. At the 
entrance stands a carved font from the Bridgend 
stone. The pulpit is formed of the same class 
of Gein teliel, sak tondea tx ths panels 
crosses of alabaster. This, with a bronze 
lectern, is the gift of the tenants of Mr. Gwyn, 
The east window is a three-light painted window, 
with rose beading. It was placed there by Mr. 
Gwyn, as a memorial of Mr. Matthew Gwyn, his 
brother. The subjects in the principal divisions 
illustrate passages in the life of Our Lord. The 
cburch is warmed by hot water, and lighted with 
gas, conveyed to it from Mr. Gwyn’s private 
gasometer. The choir is plain, but in keeping 
with the seats in the nave. At present the 
ground is not inclosed in the manner it will be 
when the church is completed, but a lych-gate,— 
another feature of the old Welsh church,—has 
been built. The inclosed ground will be used as 
@ graveyard. 

Barrow.—The ancient church of St. Bartholo- 
mew at Barrow has been opened, after some 
necessary repairs and alterations were carried 
out. Mr. Douglas, of Chester, was the archi- 
tect em He estimated that the expense 
of re-seating the church with open seats of 
pitch-pine, and providing a new south door, 
would be 280l.; while the vestry could be 
built, and the chancel re-seated and furnished, 
for an additional sum of about 2001. Mr. Jones, 
builder, of the Kaleyards, carried out the pro- 
posed alterations. The square pews have been 
removed, and open seats of pitch-pine substi- 
tated for them,—a change which had the 
effect of adding to the accommodation of the 
charch. The gallery, which formerly afforded 
accommodation for the school children, has been 
removed, being considered unnecessary, and its 
former occupants accommodated in the chancel, 
which was built in 1671 by Bishop Bridgman, 
formerly a rector of Barrow. The inner arch of 
the Norman doorway, on the south side of the 
church, has been restored, but the outer arch 
has been left untouched until a new seta 
be built, while a new oak door has pro- 
vided. The four arches separating the nave 
from the aisle, and supposed to be about 300 
years old, have also been restored; while the 
old stone flagging has been removed, and en- 
caustic tiles substituted. A new roof, new win- 
dows (on the south side), and a new porch are 
still required. The cost of the alterations already 
made amount to about 4001. 


has been re-opened for divine service. 

edifice was used as a chapel of ease for Banbury 
prior to 1735. According to the accounts of the 
parishioners, the floor of the old church was 
worn into holes, and strewn with rushes, the roof 
was entirely decayed, and the building was fast 
becoming a ruin. Now it is different, and when 
the extension is carried ont, as at first contem- 
plated, of adding a chancel with the chancel 
arch, where the east window is, it will be suffi- 
cient for the wants of the neighbourhood. 
Exteriorly, the most conspicuous portions of the 
work done comprise a new buttress on the south 
side, repair of the west window reglazing of the 
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architect Mr. of Chester, will be 
about son viinesiie 

Kirkby.—The new Charch of St. Chad, at 
Kirkby, between Liverpool and St. Helen’s, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. The 
building, which has been erected by Lord Sefton, 
at his own expense, was d ed by Mr. Paley, 
of the firm of Paley & Austin, architects, 
Lancaster; and the contractor was Mr. E. 
Gabbut, builder, Liverpool. The total cost of 
the building has been about 14,0001. It is cal- 
culated to seat 600 persons. 

Hi egg) ar: ig chancel of St. Matthew's 
Church, has been re-opened for public 
service by the bi of the diocese; a 
restoration by the lay reotor, Sir John Chetwode, 
bart. Sir John has had the floors laid with 
encaustic tiles, the old altar-rails of oak restored, 
and removed to their proper place, and the choir 
benches remodelled. There is also a new altar- 
table made of oak, by Isaac Hitchman, the village 
carpenter, and the tiles were laid by Joseph 
Harris, the village mason. It was the wish of 
the vicar, and the desire of the meeting at the 
restoration of the nave in 1867, that a Parbeck 
marble slab, some 8 ft. long (discovered in the 
north aisle, and now placed at the entrance of the 
chancel), should have formed the new altar, bat 
with the advice of the bishop, the intention for 
the present is abandoned. The original stone 
altar, bearing five crosses, although broken 
almost to pieces, has been repaired by Joseph 
pe forms the base of the new altar- 

e. 

Sheerness.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Paul, situated in Terminus-road, 
has been laid by the Bishop of Dover. The 
charch, which is to be built in the Gothic style, 
will accommodate 500 and is designed 
by Mr. R. Wheeler, architect, Tanbridge Wells. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Stamford Hill.—A Congregational Church, 
which has jast been erected at Stamford Hill, 
by the Congregationalists of that improvin 
locality and of Hare-court Chapel, Highbury, 
has —_ pony Sedieeh te nen The build- 
ing, which was desi y Messrs. Tarring & 
Sons, architects, and built by Messrs. Dove 
Brothers, is in the ornate style of Gothic, and is 
constructed of Kentish ragetone, with Bath 
stone dressings, and with its tower and spire 
forms a prominent object on the summit of the 
hill. Its interior dimensions are 118 ft. by 51 ft. 
6 in. It consists of a nave, aisles, and galleries. 
There is a transept extending out at each side, 
and an apse at the eastern end, and it supplies 
seat accommodation for 1,380 persons. At the 
back there are public and other vestries, apart- 
ments for the chapel-keeper, a lecture-hall, 
capable of seating 300 people, a kitchen, and 
other accessories. The total expenditure for 
the church has been 13,0001. 

Aylestone (near Leicester).—A new Noncon- 
formist Chapel has been opened in this village. 
It is in the Early Gothic style of architectare, 
the walling being of Clarkson’s patent pressed 
red bricks, with Derbyshire stone dressings. It 
will seat about 200 adults, and has cost 500i. 
The architect was Mr. Tait, of Leicester, and the 
contractors were Messrs. Glover, of Blaby. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Maidstone.—The St. Faith’s School, for girls 
and infants, one of the series projected a short 
time since, has been formally opened. The Earl 
of Romney headed the list. In the new parish 
of St. Faith two new buildings were contem- 
plated, one for the reception of girls and infants, 
and to contain 296, which has just been opened ; 
and the otber for 125 boys, which will very 
shortly be taken in hand. A third school is 
nearly completed in St. Peter’s, while two others 
are in course of erection, for children, 
in Bonny’s-yard, and the schools at Tovil have 
been enlarged. Al additional accommo- 
dation for 700 children will be provided. The 
St. Faith’s girls’ and infants’ schools, which give 
accommodation for 296, cost, with land and 
fittings, about 1,7001. The architect is Mr. 
Stephens, and the builders are Messrs. Clements 
& Wallis. The building is a plain one, of brick. 
It is similar to the All Saints’ School, with this 
exception, that it is built in two stories, the 
freer ae the ground floor, and the girls 

e. 


Bowling (Bradford).—The new schools which 
have been recently erected in connexion with 


8 | for infants in the classroom, which is 14 ft. 3 ia. 


8t. John’s Church, Bowling, have been opened 
by Bishop Byan, vicar of Bradford. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid in the summer of last year. 
The new schools adjoin the old one in Wakefield- 
road, which for some years has been inadequate 
to supply the wants of the thriving district in 
which it is situated. The new buildings over- 
look the green fields, and they have attached to 
them spacious playgrounds. They are arranged 
in the form of the letter H, and consist of a 
boys’ school, 56 ft. by 19 ft.; girls’ school, 49 ft. 
by 19 ft.; and infante’ school, 48 ft. by 19 ft.; 
with two class-rooms. The rooms are ceiled on 
the level of the collar-beam, about 19 ft. from 
the floor, and the walls are lined with dress- 
boarding up to the inner side of the window-sills, 
and plastered above. Ample provision has been 
made for the ventilation of the rooms, and the 
warming will be effected by means of a stove in 
the basement, in addition to which fire- 

are provided. The boys’ school is divided from 
the girls’ by a wooden partition, which, being 
easily removable, allows the two rooms to be 
used together for large meetings, &o. The seats 
and desks are of pitch pine, with Sidebottom’s 
patent standard, by which they can be made 
either into tables with seats or seats with backs. 
The style of the building is Gothic, and the four 
main and smaller gables have tracery on the 
window-heads. The remaining windows have 
plain ashlar dressings. A bell-gable is formed 
in the chimney-stack of the infants’ school. The 
contractors were Mr. Samuel Jackson, mason 
and joiner; Mr. John Schofield, plumber and 
glazier; Mr. Woodhead, plasterer; Mr. Stoner, 
slater; and Mr. W. Dawson, painter. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Healey, of Bradford. The 
total cost, including the site, has been about 
2,000. 

Milton (Hanley).—New national school build- 
ings have been erected here, on a site given by 
the Right Hon. Sir C. B. Adderley, M.P., in the 
most prominent and central position in the 
village. They are in the Gothic style, plain. 
The accommodation provided is for children in 
the mixed school, which is 40 ft. by 18 ft.; and 






































































light hovering over the scene. An enriched 
pe pat — een ns the lamb 
and passion-flower, and in the tracery openi 

at top, issuing from Solas hentai, fi ike do- 
gas | dove, with devotional angels on either 
side, The window is a presentation from Mr. 
W. Inman, of Upton Manor. Messrs. Ballantine 
& 8on, of Edinburgh, are the artists of the 
work, and, we believe, have executed the whole 
with the approval of Mr. John Cunningham, the 
architect of the church. 

St. Chrysostom’s Church, Liverpool. — Two 
stained-glass windows have been erected in this 
church, by the same firm, to the memory of 
the late vicar, the Rev. T. Cowan. These 
windows have each three upright compartments, 
and represent the six Christian acts of charity 
(Matthew xxv. 35, 36). Above these springs 
stone tracery. The geometric openings therein 
are filled with glass of floriated design, and the 
two central shapes contain angels. 








FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Wangaratta.—The want of a hospital has 
long been felt in Wangaratta. What may be 
termed the administrative portion of the new 
building comprises an operating-room, male and 
female wards for accidents, board-room, surgeon 
and matron’s rooms, linen-closet, store-room, and 
servants’ rooms. The wards of the hospital 
proper are connected with the administrative 
department by paved passages, there being a 
distance of 12 ft. between each of the wards and 
it, which arrangement allows a free circulation 
of air round each ward, leaving no angles in 
which it can stagnate, and at the same time 
affording the means of carrying out the principle 
of subdivision of the sick. The cubical quantity 
of air allowed to each bed is 1,430 ft. The 
nurses’ rooms are situate at the entrance of the 
wards. Enclosed at the end of each ward are 
the lavatories, water-closets, and baths; and 
attached to each ward is a scullery. The pas- 
sages and staircases are of stone. Lifts are 
provided, and every means to economise labour 
has been studied. The kitchens and other offices 
are situate in the rear of the administrative 
department, with pasate are mae 
the school a teacher’s residence has been .|@ covered way. The building is o 
The schoolroom is fitted up with desks, which | Picked red bricks, with patent pressed dark 
will also serve as tea-tables, and for seate with |red brick dressings. To ensure ventilation, 
inclined backs, as also for forming classes for | the introduction into the walls of ventilating 
Sanday-school purposes; and the class-room is | flues has been adopted. ‘The dispensary will be 
fitted up with a gallery. Both the rooms are | separate from the hospital, and will comprise 
lofty, well-lighted, and ventilated. The ceiling| waiting and consulting rooms, laboratory, and 
is at the collar considerably higher than the|dispensing-room. The style of the architecture 
walls. At the 19 of - schools there are | is —— Tador. Mr. Leonard Mason is the 

la nds, which are asphalted and enclosed | arch ’ 
2 gery and suitable dk elias for each sex,| _Sydney.—The new Town-hall, the chief stone 
and it is intended to fit up the playgrounds with | of which was laid by the Dake of Edinburgh, is 
swings. The front boundary of the site, which | making p The site is part of the 
is up to the turnpike-road, is inclosed with a| cathedral close. The building, of which the 
brick wall, with open-framed wickets to the | Australian Illustrated News has given an illus- 
several entrances. The materials which have | tration, has a frontage of 153 ft. east to George- 
been used are red brick, relieved by bands and | street, the principal business thoroughfare from 
voussoirs of blue bricks, and all the strings and | which alignment it sets back 40 ft., collimating 
labels are of moulded blue bricks. The prin-| with the east front of the cathedral. A space of 
cipal elevation, which is to the turnpike-road, | about equal width, and 270 ft. in length, has 
shows a gable for the mixed school, which is| been reserved on either flank of the building for 
filled in with three lancet windows and a rose | ornamental planting. The building as planned 
window above, and the gable is surmounted by | would extend in length 245 ft. west from the 
a bell gablet, fitted with a bell and finished with | frontage. The existing contract, however, com- 
an iron vane. The remainder of this elevation, | prises only the foundations and basement of 
consisting of the classroom and the principal} what may be termed the business portion, and 
front of the residence, harmonises with the | has a depth of 150 ft., or a superficial area of one 
school. The contract for the building has been| half acre nearly. The foundations have been 
executed by Messrs. J. & G. Moss, of Ford| built on the bed rock at a depth of 15 ft. from 
Green, from the design and under the super-|the natural surface. It is a dense red sand- 
intendence of Mr. George B. Ford, architect, | stone, indurated with grit, almost level on the 
Burslem, ; surface, and little inferior in hardness to granite. 
The ground-floor is elevated 8 ft. above the level 
of George-street. A flight of steps, 36 ft. in 
length, lands upon a colonnade, from which the 
principal entrance conducts to the central hall. 
At either end of the colonnade or portico, re- 
cessed vestibules open on the staircases and cor- 
ridors ; these will be of fire-proof construction, 
and respectively 8 ft. and 10 ft. in width. The 
central hall is octagonal in plan, disclosing 
engaged columns, panelled dado, niches for sculp- 
ture, enriched entablature, groined and coffered 
ceiling, and tesselated pavement. A spacious 
opening in the hall, and others contiguous to the 
staircases, give direct access to the vestibule, 
which in its entire extent is 88 ft. in length and 
trast beside the penitent thief are seen one of| 50 ft.6 in. in width. Its architectural character 
the Marys, Joseph of Arimathea, and the con- | assimilates to that of the Venetian cortile, con. 
verted centurion. Towards the upper part of| sisting in a continuous arcade over arcade in two 


by 13 ft. 6 in. ; avd for special purposes, such as 
tea meetings, both rooms can be thrown together 
by means of a movable partition. Adjoining 

erected 








STAINED GLASS, 


Upton Church.—The great west window of 
this church has been filled with stained glass. 
The window is divided by the stone mullions 
into three lights, each about 15 ft. high and 3 ft. 
wide, with the centre light terminating in three 
tracery openings. The whole window is illus- 
trative of the Crucifixion. In the centre light 
is our Lord, with the Mother, the Magdalene, 
and St. John at the foot of the cross. In the 
side lights on either side are the two thieves. 
Grouped around the impenitent thief are figures 
of those who mocked and reviled, while in con- 





the composition are angels in radiating golden | orders, the lower supporting a spacious corridor 
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814 THE BUILDER. 
ted at ight of | deeply-moulded inted arch, with label mould- | bricks, and so forth. The machine 
ch a cian cod collaed eps aa ety Psocimes | sme On each side there will | constructed so as to mould two or more 


for direct lighting and ventilation. The cor- 
ridors enfilading the vestibule communicate 
with offices for the town clerk and assis- 
tants, the city engineer, surveyor and as- 
sistants, city treasurer, clerks, city solicitor, 
health officer, and others. The dimensions of 
these offices average 20 ft. 18 ft. 6 in., and 
have a uniform height of 20 The first floor 
is to the council chamber, 42 ft. by 
31 ft. 6 in., and 28 ft. in height; mayor’s and 
aldermen’s room, respectively 26 ft. by 22 ft. ; 
library and committee-room, 42 ft. by 31 ft. 
6 in.; mayor’s reception-room and withdrawing- 
room, of similar dimensions to the council- 
chamber and library; fire-proof record-room, 
public gallery, reporters’ sitting-room, waiting- 
room, ante-room, corridor, and balcony. The 
upper floor provides accommodation for chief 

an, assistants, contractors, and fire-proof 
plan and instrument room, lavatories, &c. The 
town-hall, as i , has a clear length of 
132 ft. ; width, 62 ft.; and height, 66 ft. When 
thrown open en suite with vestibule its dimen- 
sions will be :—length, 212 ft. 6 in. ; width, 62 ft. 
It is flanked on three sides by an open colon- 
nade, 12 ft. in width, and a ing 
terrace at a height of 21 ft. from the floor. At 
either level spacious retiring-rooms are provided. 
Internally a , 5 ft. in width along the 
sides and 10 ft. at either end, commands the 
hall; double orchestras have been arranged, with 
external means of approach, and ample pro- 
vision made for the safe and speedy egress of a 
crowded assembly to the grounds which environ 
the hall. Wide and covered staircases conduct 
also from the colonnade to the refreshment- 
room, situate beneath the hall. Its dimensions 
are 90 ft. by 60 ft., with a clear height of 18 ft., 
and in convenient proximity are placed the 
kitchens, purveyor’s-room, serving and waiting 
rooms, stores, and cellars. The general style of 
architecture is Italian ; the salient faces are en- 
riched by coupled columns, superimposed and 
detached. These flank capacious circular-headed 
window openings, deeply recessed and of Vene- 
tian character. The tower rises to a height of 
180 ft., and terminates in an open campanile ; 
the several floors are available for cloak-room, 
observatory, telegraph-rooms, ic. The present 
contract, providing for the excavation and build- 
ing the foundations and basements of a portion 
of the building, was to be completed within 
three oe plans have been modified to 
some extent the original prize design, 
accredited to Mr. J. H. Wilson, who superintends 
the erection of the building, by direction of the 
municipal council. Mr. Thomas Alston performs 
the duty of foreman of works; the contractors 
are Messrs. Kelly & M‘Lioyd.it—The new City 
Bank, Sydney, is in progress. The appearance 
of Pitt-street North has been completely changed 
during the last few years; and the low mad 
bovels which formerly lined the thoroughfare 
have given place to magsive and ornamental 
buildings, which would do no discredit to any 
city. The style is Italian, freely treated. The 
front elevation faces Pitt-street, and has for ite 
central feature a projecting portico, crowned 
With a cornice and balustrade. The main line 
of the front recedes abont 7 ft. from the line of 
footpath, the space on either side of the porch 
being enclosed with a stone wall and balustrade, 
with iron railing. The windows on either side 
of the porch have arched heads, supported by 
small independent columns. The upper windows 
are of similar form, but with lighter details. 
The elevation is surmounted by a cornice and 
balustrade, The building will probably be by 
this time ; and its estimated cost is 
about 17,0001 Mr. Allen Mansfield is 
pbs re ens 
&D as executed Messrs. 
BR. & W. M‘Creddie. = 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow.— The foundation -stone of a Re- 
formed Presbyterian church bas been laid 
at Ratherglen, near Glasgow. The edifice 
is in the Early English style of archi 
man i. a —- dressed rubble stone- 
work, wi e dressings to the principal en- 
trance door, windows, &c., of ee The 
front elevation will consist of a large gable, with 
buttresses and moulded stone coping, with 
carved stone finial; the entrance-door being in 


the centre, and having moulded jambs and | able 


shafts, with bases and capitals supporting a 





be a double-light traceried window, which will 
afford light to the vestibule above the door. In 
the centre of the gable will be a large four-light 
window, with pointed arch, filled with tracery. 
At the south-west angle of the church, there 
will be a tower and spire, 115 ft. high. In the 
lower part of the tower will be the side (south) 
entrance-door, having deeply-splayed jam! and 


pointed arch, and pag ediasnngs weds 
lin pd 


the upper part of the tower to 

pointed-arched windows, having 

with shafts, bases, and capitals of columns, 
which give light to the gallery staircase. The 
belfry windows are two-light, and traceried 
with a cornice above, from which s the 
stone spire, built of coursed ashlar work. A 
staircase in the tower will give access to one of 
the galleries, and at the corresponding angle of 
the church there will be a projecting 1 
staircase leading to the other gallery, the lower 
portion being lighted by a trefoil window, 
similar to that in the tower, and the upper part 
by double-light cusped windows, surmounted 

a conical roof. The church will be lighted by 
the large window in the west gable ; five lancet- 
shaped windows in each of the side walls, and a 
rose-window, 14 ft. diameter, in the end gable 
above the pulpit. All the windows will be 
glazed with ‘cathedral glass, and have borders 
of stained glass. The body of the church will 
be 69 ft. by 50 ft. wide, divided into nave and 
side aisles by cast-iron colamns, with foliated 
capitals supporting the side galleries, above 
which there will be another series of columns, 
also with enriched capitals, from which spring 
moulded and enriched pointed arches. The 
ceiling of the nave will be flat, and divided into 
bays by the tie-beams and hammer-beams of the 
roofs, which will be exposed to view, and rest 
upon carved corbels; the height of the side 
walls will be 25 ft., and the nave 38 ft. The 
gallery front will be of timber framing, with 
cusped ornaments; the pulpit of the semi- 
platform type, upon a slightly raised dais: the 
pews will be open benches, and for 750 sittings. 
The cost 3,000. The architects are Messrs. 
George P. Kennedy & RB. Dalglish, of Glasgow. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


Sitipinc Gas Pegnpants.—J. Horton. Dated 
6th March, 1871. — These ap ptr = 
gaseliers consist in combining 8 cen ight, 
capable of being raised and lowered, with a 
series of two or more — The — 
sliding light is carrie a aupply-pipe 
sliding in the tabular wae of — gaselier, and 
is supported by chains and a balance-weight or 
weights. An ordinary water-slide or as-joint or 
packing is used to prevent the escape of gas. A 
gas-joint or packing for this purpose ie described, 
consisting of two concentric tubes secured in 
the tubular body of the gaselier, and two 
washers or packings fixed by screw caps or plugs 
in the larger tube; the smaller tube is filled 
with bees’ wax. The gas-pipe of tke central 
light passes through and slides in the chamber 
containing the bees’ wax, and also through holes 
in the washers and screw caps. This gas-joint 
or packing is applicable to sliding gas- 

and sliding gas-brackets. 

Brickmakinc.—J. F. M. Pollock. Dated 9th 
March, 1871.—In constructing a self-contained 
machine for making bricks according to this 
invention, a receiving hopper is combined with a 
pug-mill, having its shaft and lower portion 
peculiarly constructed, and provided with a 
sliding bottom or mould. The pug-mill shaft is 
composed of a series of knives, each consisting of 
a boss and one or more blades. The bosses are 
provided with projections and recesses, taking 
into one another, so that the bosses themselves 
form a shaft, the tortional power being trans- 
mitted from knife to knife by the projections 
above mentioned. The bosses are formed with 
central holes, and are secured vertically by a bar 
or tie passing through them. Motion is given to 
the knives by meaus of a disc arrangement pro- 
vided for the purpose. The lower portion of the 
pog-mill feeds the clay to a tapered chamber, 





tecture, assuming at its lower end the form of the article 


to be moulded. Across this chamber is or are 
placed a flat bar or bars, whose edges are situated 
upwards and downwards to insure the delivery 
of the clay downwards. The pug-mill is far- 
nished with a sliding bottom or mould, which 
receives motion from a rocking shaft, and suit- 
gearing or apparatus is specially arranged 
for giving the requisite motions, removing the 
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Macuinery anp Toots. — W. 
Dated 17th March, 1871.— invention con- 
sists in, first, forming tools for cutting marble, 
stone, slate, and other minerals of tubes of steel 


Recutatine tHe Surrry or Water.—wW. 
Morris and G. Eskholme. Dated 30th January, 
1871.—This invention consiste—first, in the use 
of a movable seat in lieu of a fixed seat in the 
ball-taps employed in connexion 
preventing serving-boxes 
purposes, in order 
ary of the 
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made. Portionsof the upper leyer or veneer arc 
cut away in any desired ornamental form, the dark 
or coloured wood benesth it being exposed at the 
cut-away -_ 80 a8 to give the surface the ap- 


pearance ordinary inlaying. 

surface of the dark or coloured wood may be 
carved, or portions may be ineised or pierced, so 
as to expose portions of the wood beneath it. 
The application of the layers of different- 
coloured woods may be limited to the part or 
parts to be ornamented, or a slab may be iolaid 
or ornamented and inserted in the groundwork 
of the article, or the whole of the groundwork of 
See aw bo semen mite. hp. legeee.af 
different-coloured 


IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR PreEvenrine BEx- 
PLOSIONS IN Bara or Domestic Boiters.— 


W. Randell. Dated 10th January, 1871.—A|j 


safety-valve is adapted to the tap, and mast be 
opened every time water is required to be drawn 
from the boiler, 

MacHines ror Movunpina anp. Presstnc 
Bricks.—W. R. Lake. A communication. Dated 
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for adjusting the position of the 
The frame is composed of two 
nected by brace-bars all east in one 
half or part of the tub is seeurely 
fulfil the additional fonction of a 
other portions of the machine, and 
part thereof is hinged to the fixed part, so 
swing open. The cam-track has adjustible 
sections. The moulds are constructed to form 
the bricks vertically edgewise in the mould- 
wheel. The brick-moulds are arranged in com- 
bination with a traverse belt and carrier belt 
for automatically removing the bricks from the 
mould-wheel. An adjustible draught-arm is 
used in combination with a sweep applied to the 
driving-shaft. 

Tites ror Roors aND OTHER Parts oF 
Buitpines.—J. A. Wade and J. Cherry. Dated 
12th January, 1871.—The walls are built with 
outer and inner courses, and a space between 
them, such courses being tied with glazed bricks, 
ridged or flated, to prevent the lateral passage 
of water; also with channelled bricks to act as 
—_ at the upper —- similar bricks at 

© lower part to carry water throngh per- 
forated bricke. Glaned hetdhs oot in: comand are 
also used for the “ damp courses.” Thetiles have 
dovetailed, rabbeted, or undercut flanges, similar 
. = in eeeeaean-tae (1870), buat instead 

separate fastening 
pieces, each tile is formed with such flange on 


all 
eer tae 


governance of 
being caused to rotate in either direction, or in 


holding the same —— . The apparatus 
may be fitted at the end of the roller, and should 
principally consist of a reel barrel, a reel and 
spindle, with spring bearing, a spring acting 
against the same, and a leather block secured to 
the bracket of the roller. 

Winnpow Buinps.—W. Parnell. Dated 14th 
January, 1871.—The feature of novelty of this 
invention consists in & spring roller to 
press on that part of the cord of a roller window- 
blind that is in the groove of the pulley em- 
ployed to revolve the roller for raising and lower- 
ing the blind, and by these means to hold the 
blind firmly at any desired height. 

SPINDLES AND THEIR KNops on Hanpirs.— 
S. Wilkes. Dated 26th January, 1871.—These/ 


~|of fine or imprisonment. We deseribed these 


@ pipe, and respectively supplied with gas 
h suitable He uses a regulating 


@ passage, which, above the key, is divided into 
branch passages, and thereby regulate the flow 
of gas to the inner ring. 

Correk Dams.—A. M. Clark. A communica- 
tion. Dated llth May, 1871.—The inventor 
constructs a coffer-dam so that it can be easily 








Miscellanea, 


The Poor Organ-Grinders.—Some dis- 
ee ee the 

lerkenwell Police-court as to the treatment of 
the organ-men in their crowded and filthy domi- 
cilesinthe neighbourhood of Holborn. Mr. Barker 
said he was determined to stop this overcrowding 
of Italians, who were treated, as far as their 
lodgings were concerned, far worsethan many dogs 
were. Some time ago the places had been ordered 
to be repaired and cleansed. On the part of the 
padrone or master of one of these lodging- 
houses it was urged that the Common Lodging- 
house Act, 29th and 30th Vic., cap. 90, sec. 41, 
did not contemplate overcrowding by members 
of the same family, or by servants; and here, if 





the parties in the house were not exactly “ mem- 
bers of the same family,” they were the servants 
of the padrone. The defendant brought these | 
organ-grinders from Italy, provided their pass- 
ports, paid their passage, engaged them for a 
term (generally of years), and undertook to pro- 
vide them with food, clothing, washing, board | 
and lodging, and with an organ, receiving as 
his remuneration half of their ings, 
the remaining half being accumula‘ed until | 
the expiration of the term of service, when 
it was equally shared between the employer and | 
employed,—rather too much in favour of the, 

-grinder to be true, we fear. Ifthe em- 


| 


ployed were successful, it was added, the‘ 


bargain was not disadvantageous to the, 
employer, but otherwise if unsuccessfal, as the | 
latter took the sole risk. Some of the cases | 
were adjourned, and others settled by sentences 


very places as overcrowded with Italians some 
years ago. 

Mfr. Brassey, M.P., on Labour and 
Capital.—Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., has de- 
livered a lecture in the Workmen’s Hall, Birken- 
head, on the relations of labour and capital. Mr. 
Edward Mills presided, and the <n crowded 
principally by working men. r. Brassey's 
“hile lactose bat boon wall qonted It contained 
mach usefal advice and information, and advo- 
cated, amongst other things, the establishment 
of Courts of Conciliation, composed of masters 
and men, the advancement of co-operation, the 
cultivation of pradential feeling amongst the 
workmen in their private affairs, as to early 
marriages, &0.; and the establishment of bonds 
of sympathy between class and class, by bring- 
ing them more than heretofore: the 
laws of capital and labour, supply and demand, 








were also considered. 


daily dry weather flow of sewage 60,000 gallons, 
or 12 gallons per head. The method of purifica- 
tion at present empi is that of intermittent 


were growing had for the last month received the 
whole of the Merthyr sewage, yet not the slightest 
offensive odour was given out, either from the 
land or the carriers, which, built of brick and 
cement, were efficiently for the even 
distribution of the sewage. . Bailey Denton 
has been requested to farnish a report upon the 
practicability of applying a similar system for 
the purification of the sewage of Birmingham. 


The Inasanitary State of Wolverhampton. 
In a report to the Town Council, by the Sani- 
tary Committee, based upon an inspection made 
in August by the committee and other members 
of the council, they “ regret that they have 
to report that they find a remarkable concurrence 
of to the fact that nuisances of a 
dangerous character are almost universally 
prevalent, and that the town is in a fearfally 
insanitary condition.”” Some of “ the worst and 
most offensive of the nuisances” are described 
under the heads of “privy accommodation,” 
“ midden pits,” * pigsties,”’ “ water supply,” 
and “ unpaved yards,” with the additional 
remark “that the numerous other insanitary 
abominations are described in the reports 
submitted to your committee, but an enu- 
meration of them would fill a volame.” 
Farther on the committee say they are “ of 
opinion that abundant evidence has been placed 
before them to prove that all the local circum- 
stances which are essential for the propagation 
of cholera and typhoid fever exist in frightfal 
profusion in all parts of the town ;” and evidence 
shows them “that all the elements are present 
which are requisite for the rapid spread of any 
contagi disease provided it once gets a 
start.” The remedies proposed by the committee 
are:—The appointment of a medical officer of 
health ; the removal and disposal of night soil 
by a separate committee ; the whole time of two 
inspectors to be given to the work of the Sani- 
tary Committee; and the provision of certain 
stractural arrangements for privies and cess- 
pools, and the removal of night seil. 


The Proposed Covered Market for York. 
The long vexed question of a covered market 
for York has been decided as far as the apecial 
committee appointed is concerned. Is is pro- 
posed to make a frontage to Parliament-street 
of 21 ft., the market to extend backwards to 
the Great Shambles. It will be 194 fc. long, 
and 60 ft. wide, and will have four entrances, 
one from Parliament-street, one from High Jub- 
bergate, one from the Little Shambles, and one 
from the Great Shambles. The internal area 
will be 2,046 square yards, and the whole area 
purchased will be 2,888 square yards. Three 
houses will be taken down on the north-east 
side of the Shambles, and two houses in Collier- 
gate, thereby insuring a carriage entrance from 
that street 30 ft. wide. According to the City 
Sarveyor’s estimates, the cost will be 18,4231. 
Adding to this 10 per cent. for contingeucies 
and Parliamentary expenses, the total cost will 
be 20,5291. 

An Analyst of Food destrabie.—One of 
ing on the meces- 


parish, stated, amongst other things, that a 
quantity of red lead was found in some cocoa, 
purchased in the parish, and some butter was 
found to have contained a quantity of rags. 
The matter has been referred to a committee. 
Something more than the mere appointment of 
an analyet is requisite, as experience has shown. 


‘ 
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A Self-taught Mathematician. — Mr. 
Thomas Barker, a wef eaten 
and practical engineer, just i 
as a “poor brother” in the hospital of the 
Charterhouse. He was the sor of a farmer at 
Old Park, Darham, and the solution of many of 
the most difficult problems in the earlier stages 
of railway surveying and construction was due to 
his genius. It was he who invented the cele- 
brated method of laying down railway curves, 
and the Durham Advertiser says that he “ laid 
out the Stockton and Darlington Railway, the 
first line in the kingdom.” He also laid out the 
atmospheric line from Dublin to Kingstown ; and 
in the infancy of the railroad he was 
largely in many parts of the kingdom. 
The last line which he surveyed was that pro- 
jected by Mr. George Hudson for connecting 
Lowestoft with London, and for making that 
town on the eastern coast a second Liverpool,— 
& project which the ruin of the “ Railway King” 
extinguished. Mr. Barker was the author of 
several works on mathematics, both theoretical 
and practical. 


The Old Sea-Water Town Pump at 
Brighton.—The remains of this old pump have 
been discovered by accident. The original 
chamber which covered it was come upon when 
digging out the road for the Aquarium works. 
It is situated beneath the road immediately to 
the east of the old entrance-gates to the pier, by 
Raity’s toll-house. The Aquarium Company’s 
builder rented the chamber--ignorant of its 
original purpose,—to store cement in. It is 
vaulted, and about 25 ft. by 15 ft., with a brick- 
arch passage, abont 10 ft. long, leading into it. One 
of the men, while working there, happening to 
throw his shovel down somewhat forcibly, was 
surprised that it made a hole, opening into a 
hollow beneath. Dropping down a stone, he 
heard the splash of water. Calling a fellow- 
workman, they enlarged the hole, and having 
first let down a candle, they got a ladder and 
proceeded to explore, when they discovered the 
gear of the old well. It appears that the gear, 
when the weil was Cisused, was covered up with 
oak planking, which had become rotten. 


Queen Victoria-street, London.—Several 
new buildings here are either in course of erec- 
tion, or about to be commenced, the lower por- 
tion to be devoted to shops, and the upper floors 
to offices. One block, nearly opposite the Church 
of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, and estimated to 
cost between 25,0001. and 30,0001., will have a 
frontage of about 120 ft., and a height of 80 ft. 
The elevation will be Venetian in style, and in 
Portland stone, with marble pilasters and clus- 
tered columns. In another part of Queen Vic- 
toria-street a pile in the Italian style ia Portland 
stone is about to be commenced ; and close to 
the Charch of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, a block 
of buildings, 50 ft. high, also in the Italian style, 
has been contracted for. It will have an eleva- 
tion of Portland stone, and the pilasters will be 
of polished granite. 

Wationai Education League.—The annual 
general meeting of this League has been an- 
nounced to take place at the Masonic Hall 
Assembly Rooms, Birmingham, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 17th and 18th of October; and 
we are informed that many influential names 
and large deputations from various leading 
towns in the kingdom will be included in the 
programme of the proceedings. The chair will 
be occupied by Mr. George Dixon, M.P.; and 
papers will be read by Sir Charles Dilke, bart., 
M.P., Mr. Alfred Illingworth, M.P., Mr. R. W. 
Dale, M.A., Mr. Jesse Collings, Kev. Sonley 
Johnstone, Rev. J. W. Caldicott, M.A. (Head 
Master of the Free Grammar School Bristol), 
and other gentlemen, 


The Promenade Concerts.—We willingly 


anentei..one Mente anne 
Society.— y appoin he sutamn 
excursion of the Archwological Society was & 
very rainy one, but, as all arrangements had been 
made, the “outing” could not be deferred. 
About a dozen persons met at the Danham sta- 
tion of the Great Eastern Railway. Mr. Carthew 
acted as guide, and the party, which afterwards 
increased, visited Great Danham Church, Bee- 
ston St. Mary the Virgin, Mileham Charch and 
Castle, and Mitcham Church ; then lunched, and 

to the churches of East Lexham, 
Newton, and Sporle. 


Dorking Public Hall.—It has been resolved 
that the building of the new public hall be com- 
menced forthwith. With this view the architect, 
Mr. C. H. Driver, has been requested to meet the 
directors, for the purpose of taking the necessary 
steps for proceeding with the works. circular 
is to be issued to the public, setting forth the 
present prospects of the un ing, er 
with @ list of shareholders and the number of 
shares already applied for. It is now considered 
that the chief obstacles to its realisation are 
overcome. 


Fall of a New Four-Story Building in 
Dundee.—In Dallfield-walk, the whole of the 
front wall of a new four-story dwelling-house 
presently in course of erection has fallen out on 
the street. A man visited the premises just 
before the wall fell, for the purpose of expelling 
a few children who had been playing in the 
inside. Having done what he intended, he heard 
something cracking, and, fearing what mc 
did occur, he made off by the back of the build- 
ing. Scarcely had he got out when the wall 
tambled. 


Proposed Widening of Chancery-lane. 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the Works Committee presented a re- 
port recommending,—* That a communication 
be addressed to the First Commissioner of her 
Majesty’s Works, &., representing to him the 
desirability of clauses being inserted in some 
Bill to be introduced in the next session, to 
provide for the widening of Chancery-lane.” 
After a great deal of discussion the report was 
referred back to the committee for reconsidera- 
tion. 


Men out of Work. — In a discussion on the 
Poor Laws at the Leeds Mr. 

Potter stated that in addition to the million of 
paupers receiving relief, there were in this 
country “ 700,000 able-bodied men out of work, 
and living on the labour and industry of others.” 
Can this be correct? We can scarcely believe 
it. Some means shou'd at once be adopted to 
ascertain the facta. 


Working Men’s Coilege, 45, Great 
Ormond-street, W.C.—The Art Classesalready 
founded comprise—Elementary, Pencil aod Chalk, 
Water-colour, Ornament, Architectural Drawing, 
Antique, Still Life, and Life; the teachers bein 
Mr. W. Cave Thomas, Mr. Henry W. Brewer, an 
Mr. G. Rosenthal. The lectures on Perspective 
will commence on the 20th, 


St. Paul's, Covent Garden.—Mr. Butter- 
field has been commissioue i to alter and improve 
the church of St. Panl, Covent Garden. The 
galleries over the aisles are to be removed; open 
seats will replace the present pews, and the 
position of the organ will be altered. 


Fire in a Timber Yard.— On Wednesday 
night, a fire, attended with great destruction of 
property, broke ont in the extensive timber- 
yards of Mr. Lindsay, East-lane, Lock’s-fields, 
Walworth. The flames spread with alarming 
rapidity, stack after stack of timber being com- 





mention that Mr. Edward Murray, long honour- 
ably associated as acting manager with the 
Promenade concerts organised by the late Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, and who has, with equal credit, 
filled the same position at Covent Garden Theatre 
during the recent series so successfully conducted 
by M. Rivitre, has had the special privilege 
accorded him of an extra night, which will be 
identified with his personal interest. This first 
— a vor baag. + Morray is fixed for 

onday, r —a8 speci ° 
jem: pecial extra per. 


Bull Dock Company’s New Offices.— 
These buildings in Hall are now finished and 
occupied, We will give particulars on another 
occasion, 





p’e ey des ro jed. 


4 Wew Alliance.—We hear of an alliance 
between a certain number of Conservative 
peers, members of Parliament, and the working 
classes, as represented by some of their leaders. 
It is fall of strange import, though, as it seems 
to us, promising more good than ill, and will call 
for serious attention. 


Prints for the Patients.—The British 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, in Great 
Marlborough-street and Fiosbury-square, has 
just received a handsome present of framed 
engravings for the decoration of the waiting. 
halls, from Mr. Henry Graves, the well-known 
publisher, 








The late Charies Dickens.—A meeting 
has been held in Portsmouth with the view of 
raising a national memorial of the late great 
novelist, Charles Dickens. 
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For villa residence for Mr. James W: Chester-road 
Kidderminster. Mr. J, T. Meredith, Quanti. 
ties supplied :— mae 

ompson . 
Hilton 68 00 °° 
Goodman & Bu 566 0 0 

For extension of spinning-shed for Mr. Thos. Lea, 
M.P., Kidderminster, Mr, J. T. Meredith, architect, 
Quantities supplied :— 

Hilton £2925 0 0 
Bionian & Son .........0. enosesene cccccs O20 0 @ 
Thompson (accepted).......... eroevree 916 0 0 





For couch-house, stable, &c, for Mr. J. Steward, 
Trimpley, near Kidderminster. Mr. J. T. Meredith, 
arehibess 





Hilton £322 0 0 
Goodman & Burmore,.......:.....00.. 2089 0 0 
Binnian & Bon .......0000..6 divesceé vee 257 0 0 





For erection of shed, engine-house, and stack, 
Messrs. Lowe, Brothers, Wribbenhall, Guantisien’ np. 























Hilton £2459 0 0 
Horton 49 0 (0 
Parton 465 0 0 
Binnian & Son 448 00 
Smith & Sons 380 0 0 

For erection of weaving- warehouse, dye-house, 

i ’ ing- and stack, for Mesers. 

Wraneil & — rr a mer Mr, J. T. Meredith, 

architect. Quant supplied :— 

Binnien & BOD sessossscossessereees -- £3,560 0 0 
peon 3,500 0 0 
Goodman & Burmore.,..........:.+ 3,409 0 0 
3,400 0 0 




















th, architect. Quantities — 
dman & B ( ) £1,125 0 0 
For building s house in the Terrace-road, Ban- 
bury, for Mr. Richard Bailey, exclusive of Sper 
glazing, | plumbing, and paperhanging. Mr, H. Hackett, 
architect :— 
Davis, Brothers .....ccecces.-ceeeee ee £715 0 0 
Kimberley 685 0 0 
RII cidicariccebnceainenccensecntcotocs 668 0 0 
Orchard, Brothers (accepted)...... 60 0 0 
For conservatory, &c., at Hi . Mr. Richard 
Martin, architect, Quantities emake Mr, Frederick 


Sparrow :— 


Bridgman, Nuthall, & Co. (accepted)... £250 0 0 





For new coal stores, mest larder, &c., for the Fever 
Mr. Jno. 

















Hospital, Homerton, Walker, architect, 
Quantities by Mr, A. L, Buzzard :— 
WAMCR seccnessncerecesensvscssens ‘evens £1,628 0 0! 
Crabb .. 1,575 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley .......... eon 1,485 0 O 
Nicholls = 1,478 0 0 
Watersca ........ eansbtnneenvenete + 1,197 0 0 
Brown & Sons (secepted vies H 3 
rown } erecceeee " 
Robins (withdrawn)  ............0+ 866 0 0} 





For the erection of s workshop at Highbury Coach 
Factory, for London General Omnibus Company, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Tosh. Quantities supplied by 
Mr, A. J. Bolton :— 















































Dunford & Langham .,...........+« £21,475 0 0 
Pettigr ew & BOE csmssieresvecsecnn 1,420 0 0 

sebaeisacchananpan 9 0 
Randall & Cockle.........0se00 « 1310 0 0 
ene ne asmibinteinene ° ay : : 
Vaughan 1,224 0 0 
Norris 1,217 0 0 
Scatt .... on * 2 

Brothers encesssesvecse 

Minion’ Yi08 00 
ae 1,170 0 0 
Goodmar 1,133 0 0 
Mann 1,1 0 0 
Brown & Son 1lio 0 0 
High 1,005 0 0 
Wright 1,085 0 0 
BORO RB Ciicenasseenrtacsinveisensit . 1,06 0 0 
Atchinson & Walker (accepted) 1,026 0 0 





For addition of two new rooms to the Independent 
Chapel House, Fareham, for repairs to ditto and school- 




















room, Mr. J, , architect :— 
Jurd. £115 0 0 
Rosevear.. 99 12 0 
Tutte (accepted) ........0.+6 peessvsee =: 0-0 
For new schoo! at Stocking P Herts, for the Rev. 
©. and others, Mr. George , architect :— 
Gibbons 19 0 0 
BOM... vaspecsoiindicbanpreceicicmstiedte 215 0 0 
212 0 0 








